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At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
held on November 23, the following gentle- 
men were elected Fellows: Revs. F. J. Eld 
and Henry Norris, and Messrs. H. E. M. 
Baylis, C. F. Bell, W. Bemrose, T. B. Cato, 
H. R. H. Southam, R. Steele, and R. B. 


Turton. 
&’ ke 


“While looking on at the excavation of the 
last small chamber in the south-west angle 
of the Vestal Convent this afternoon,” wrote 
the Globe's Rome correspondent on Novem- 
ber 17, ‘‘a workman had the good fortune to 
light upon a spadeful of gold coins. When 
the mud had been washed from them, they 
were found to be 370 in number, and were 
in good condition. They belong to Anthe- 
mius, the Byzantine Emperor, whom Ricimer 
killed, and whose death was followed by the 
sacking of Rome in A.D. 472. Probably the 
person who secreted this little fortune under 
the pavement in the convent which a hundred 
years previously had been that of the Vestals, 
perished in the sack, and his or her secret 
has only just come to light. 
that this find has taken place within twenty 
yards of the famous hoard of Anglo-Saxon 
coins discovered on November 8, 1883. 
The present coins show on one side the 
figure of the Emperor with the legend 
‘D. N. Anthemius,’ and on the reverse two 
figures, with the legend ‘Salus Reipublicz.’ 
On the exergue, ‘ Comob.’ ” 
VOL. XXXVI. 


Itis noteworthy . 


Referring to the same discovery, Professor 
Lanciani, writing in the Atheneum of 
December 2, remarked: “Discoveries of 
this kind are by no means a rare occurrence 
in Rome. Six thousand four hundred brass 
coins were found in 1880 in a drain near the 
tomb of Sulpicius Platorinus, in the Traste- 
vere ; and almost as many in 1876 in another 
sewer near the present Piazza di Magnana- 
poli, on the Quirinal. This practice may 
help us to explain, to a certain extent, the 
presence of an enormous mass of coins in 
the bed of the Tiber. During the dredging 
operations of the last decade about twelve 
hundred pieces per month were brought up 
to the surface by the dredgers. In desperate 
cases coins may have been thrown directly 
into the Tiber to prevent their falling a prey 
to the barbarians ; but it is also possible that 
a fair percentage may have been washed 
down from the sewers into the bed of the 


river.” 
rk 


A woman when singling plants in a turnip- 
field at Dowmain, Huntly, Aberdeenshire, 
in July last, picked up a gold coin about the 
size of a sovereign. It was sent to Dr. 
Cramond, Cullen, for identification, who on 
inquiry of the Curator of Coins, Antiquarian 
Museum, Edinburgh, found that it was a 
ducat of William I., Duke of Geldres 
(A.D. 1377-1393). The coin weighs 54 grains, 
and is in excellent preservation. The obverse 
bears the inscription WILL. DVX. GELR. 
coM. A., the reverse BENEDICTVS QVI VENIT 
IN NOMINE. In recent years two other interest- 
ing gold coins have been found in the north, 
the one an aureus of the Emperor Vespasian, 
found at Inverurie, the other a “lion” of 
James I., found in digging a grave at Walla 
Kirk, in the parish of Glass. The “lion” 
weighed 524 grains, and was also in very 
good preservation. 
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Professor Hales read a paper on ‘ Primrose 
Hill, Regent’s Park,” before the Hampstead 
Antiquarian and Historical Society on 
November 17. The first name of the hill, 
he remarked, was probably Barrow Hill, and 
was so called because of the existence of a 
barrow, of which there were many proofs in 
existence. The name of Barrow Hill Road 
A 
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was derived from the existence of the barrow. 
The oldest documentary evidence referring 
to the barrow showed incidentally that the 
boundaries of the parish of Hampstead were 
practically the same a thousand years ago as 
at the present time. Three great districts 
came together at a point on the hill—St. 
Pancras, St. Marylebone, and Hampstead. 
Dealing next with Primrose Hill in the later 
Middle Ages he showed its connection first 
with St. James’s Hospital, and afterwards 
with Eton College, to which the hill and 
adjoining land were granted by Edward VI. 
The hill remained in the possession of Eton 
College until the present reign, when a 
happy exchange of properties was made 
between the Crown and the Eton College 
authorities. There was no doubt that if the 
hill had not been handed over to the Crown 
it would long since have been built over. 





He traced the various connections of the 
hill with its past owners, and showed how 
the names of many of the roads adjoining it 
were derived. The name of Primrose Hill 
was doubtless derived from the fact that 
primroses formerly grew on the hill when it 
was divided into fields by hedges. In con- 
clusion Professor Hales dealt with what he 
described as one of the strangest and one of 
the least creditable episodes in English 
history, the Popish plots, and showed how 
the murder of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey on 
Primrose Hill, on October 17, 1678, led to 
an outburst of fury against the Papists. The 
murder remained a perfect mystery up to the 
present time. It was a curious coincidence, 
however, that the hill was formerly for some 
time known as Greenberry Hill, and that the 
only people who suffered for this murder 
were named Green, Berry, and Hill. 


The photograph of an old oak mantleshelf, 
reproduced on this page, was kindly sent by 
the Rev. W. P. Ellis, of Helmdon Rectory, 
Brackley. The date and final letters, he 
says, have puzzled antiquaries for a century 
or more: This is the first photograph that 
has ever been taken of the shelf. 


&¢ ke ' 
The Council of the East Herts Archeological 
Society have commenced excavations on the 
site of a mound situated on the outskirts of 
Hoddesdon Park Wood, permission having 
been given by Lord Salisbury and Mr. R. 
Barclay. A local committee has been formed 
to supervise the work, and an opportunity of 
seeing the excavations and what is found 
therein will be given to all the members in 
due course. An Exploration Fund has been 
established, and members living in the 
Hoddesdon district are specially invited to 


contribute towards the expense of the work 
in their own neighbourhood. The Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. W. B. Gerish, Hoddesdon, 
will be glad to give any further information, 
and to receive subscriptions. 


An urn has been found, says the Border 
Counties Advertizer, in the course of excava- 
tions for a retaining wall for the garden of a 
house being built at the corner of the Edgeley 
Road and Prees Road, Whitchurch, Salop. 
The urn, which contains the remains of an im- 
perfect cremation, has lost its lip and handle. 
It stands about 8 inches in height, the width 
is about 7 inches, and it stands on a base 
3 inches in diameter. There is a fragment 
of one handle below the neck, which narrows 
to 2} inches. Some of the bones are those 
of an adult human being. The urn is of 
yellow-gray pottery, wheel-marked, and the 
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sides are irregularly compressed in places. 
It is suggested that it is Anglo-Danish, after 
787 A.D. A copper coin has also been dug 
up near the same place, on one side of 
which are depicted a striking sword—hilt off ; 
below, a thrusting sword ; a little below the 
centre of the coin a round shield, on each 
side of which, and below, are Danish or 
Runic letters. On the reverse are jagged 
and circular marks common to coins of the 
period, which is probably late Anglo-Saxon 
of about 787 A.D., or later. Both the vase 
and the coin have been submitted for in- 
spection to the Rev. J. W. Norwood of 
Wrenbury, and the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater 
of Shrewsbury ; and the latter gentleman and 
Mr. H. E. Forest of Shrewsbury have photo- 
graphed the urn. 


&¢+ &¢ 


The publication is announced of Zhe Receipt 
Roll of the Exchequer for Michaelmas Term, 
xxxt. Henry If., A.D. 1185. This is a 
fragment of a unique record which has been 
transcribed, extended and edited by the 
Palzeographic Class of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, under the 
supervision of the lecturer, Mr. Hubert 
Hall, F.S.A. The class have been engaged 
upon this work for the last two years. The 
record is a fragment which must have formed 
part of a very considerable roll, since it com- 
prises sixteen membranes, although the 
accounts of nine counties only are contained 
therein. A comparison of it with the con- 
temporary Pipe Roll, it is pointed out, 
‘reveals a fact of considerable importance, 
namely, that each of the two records had 
an independent position; the Receipt Roll 
recording all sums received at the Lower 
Exchequer, and the Pipe Roll only such as 
were paid on account or were connected with 
a permanent liability. It actually follows, 
then, if this view is correct, that the single 
payments made in full were not usually set 
out in the Pipe Roll at all, and consequently 
the Receipt Roll was the sole record of the 
payment of hundreds of items, chiefly fines 
and amerciaments in Forest districts.” The 
reproduction, which consists of thirty-one 
Jarge plates in collotype, is issued by the 
school to subscribers at one guinea net ; to 
others, one and a half guineas net. 


A movement is on foot for the establishment 
of a society for the promotion of antiquarian 
study and research in connection with 
Cambridgeshire and Hunts, to be called 
the Cambridgeshire and Hunts Archzo- 
logical Society. It is proposed to call a 
meeting in each county at an early date to 
arrange. preliminaries, and it is intended 
shortly to issue printed particulars with a 
view to the immediate formation of the 
society. In the meanwhile communications 
may be addressed to the Honorary Secretary 
(pro tem.), Cambs and Hunts Archzo- 
logical Society, care of Mr. G. H. Tyndall, 
Minster Place, Ely. It is proposed that 
there should be two excursions yearly, one 
in each county, and an annual issue of 
Transactions. The subscription will be 
ros. 6d. per annum. 


&¢ ek ¢ 

Mr. P. M. Johnston writes: “ Referring to 
your reviewer’s statement, as quoted in your 
note on p. 325 of the November part of the 
Antiquary, permit me, for the present, to 
meet it with a general denial. I hope at 
another time to show that confession through 
one of these openings ‘in any known atti- 
tude of priest or penitent’ is by no means 
‘ out of the question.’ ” 


&¢ & 
Messrs. Mitchell and Hughes are about to 
issue, in demy quarto, Zhe Records of the 
Corrie Family, in two parts, by Miss Jessie 
E. Corrie. The first part will contain much 
interesting history respecting the direct 
ancestors of various distinguished Scottish 
families, with notes and extracts from registers 
and records, all closely interwoven with the 
history of Dumfriesshire. Many pedigrees 
will be included, and several illustrations in 
collotype, including a reproduction of the 
portrait of Sir William Gordon of Afton 
(A.D. 1706), and the picture of the oak 
cabinet carved by his brother, Sir Alexander 
Gordon of Earlston, to hold their ancestor's 
Wycliffe New Testament. The second part 
is written for private circulation only, and 
deals chiefly with the family of the late Mrs. 
John Malcolm Corrie. 
¢+ ke & 
The accompanying rough sketch, from a 
block kindly lent by Mr. Thomas Sheppard 
2A 
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of Hull, to whom we are also indebted for 
the description of the relic, shows the actual 
size of a bronze celt found not long ago in 
Holderness. It is of the type known as the 
“ socketed”’ celt, and is cast in bronze. 
There is a hole at the upper end for the 
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insertion of a wooden handle, and a thong 
was fastened through the small “lug” and 
round the handle. The celt is ornamented 
on each side by three ridges, as shown in 
the sketch. Its most interesting feature, 
however, is the fine smooth coating of patina 
with which it is covered, and which gives it 
the appearance of having been enamelled. 


The Birmingham Archeological Society 
opened its winter session on November 15, 
when Dr. Windle spoke on “ The Early 
Roads and Trackways of Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire.” At the outset he made a 
few general remarks about the Roman roads 
in this country, emphasizing the fact that 
they were military roads, designed for the 
rapid and ready transport of troops from one 
part of the country to another. He described 
the methods of road -making adopted in 
various parts, adding that their construction 


depended largely upon the face of the 
country through which they passed ; thus, in 
swampy ground wood was extensively used 
by Roman engineers for road-making. The 
general impression prevailed that Roman 
roads were straight, but he ventured the 
opinion that some of the roads which were 
Roman were much straighter now than they 
were when the Romans made them, an 
opinion which he supported by researches 
that he had made. He then went on to say 
that probably many of the trackways used by 
the Romans had been previously used by 
the British as a means for the rapid move- 
ment of troops between various fortified 
places. There were a number of these 
trackways in the neighbourhood of Church 
Stretton. Having made reference to the 
Fosse Road and Watling Street, Professor 
Windle mentioned the result of his researches 
into an old Roman road running from 
Bourton-on-the- Water to Watling Street. 
He traced the road throughout its length 
past Beoley, Ipsley, Stirchley Street, Bir- 
mingham, Sutton, to Little Aston, and said 
that part of Monument Road and Hunter’s 
Road were probably portions of it. From 
discoveries made during excavations there 
was reason to believe it ran through Chad 
Valley. Roman coins had been found in 
the neighbourhood of Birmingham, if not 
absolutely in Birmingham itself, but he 
should hesitate to say that that was proof 
that the Romans had a station here, as many 
Roman coins found their way into the hands 
of the Romanized Britons, who fled before 
the Saxon invaders. It was quite possible 
that the coins were brought here by Britons 
who had fled before the Saxons into the 
fastnesses of the Forest of Arden, and the 
theory that Birmingham was of Saxon origin 
was probably the correct one. 


de 
Dr. Budge has lately supplied his report to 
the Royal Society on the archeology of the 
Soudan. It is true that his investigation has 
been merely of the nature of a preliminary 
survey as to the possibilities of the region, 
but it has nevertheless been very fruitful of 
interesting and useful knowledge. We have 
for the first time a thorough description of 
the Pyramid fields of Gebal Barkal and 
Nuri, and of the ancient city of Napata. A 
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great city, says Dr. Budge, must have stood 
on the western bank of the Nile ; and the 
village of Senam-abu-Dém probably marks 
the site. The investigation, and those more 
exhaustive inquiries which will be the out- 
come of it, will, it is hoped, largely help 
towards the solution of some obscure pro- 
blems in Egyptian archeology. 


Fresh discoveries are continually being re- 
ported from the Roman Forum. In the 
last days of November the operation of 
removing the great bank of earth which 
stood in front of the Church of St. Adriano— 
that is, of the “Curia” or Senate House as 
restored by Diocletian—was completed. One 
monument of striking importance was dis- 
covered. ‘This was a marble quadrangular 
pedestal, having on its sides four different 
inscriptions. On the top three lewis-holes 
were discernible, showing that it had formerly 
borne a piece of sculpture. What this was 
is clearly indicated by the following inscrip- 
tion on the south face of the pedestal : 


MARTI : INVICTO : PATRI : ET : ETERN& : 
VRBIS : SV : CONDITORIBVS. 
DOMINVS : NOSTER : IMP. MAXENTIVS : P. F. 


INVICTVS AVG. 


The pedestal was that which supported the 
bronze Wolf sacred to Mars, which nourished 
the founders of the city, as restored by the 
last pagan Emperor of Rome. 


ae: 
It has been suggested as desirable that a 
tablet with an inscription should be affixed 
to the old gateway, now in the gardens of 
the Victoria Embankment, which is known as 
the York Watergate. The Parks Committee 
of the London County Council propose to 
affix a tablet of oak with the following in- 
scription: ‘“ This gateway, formerly the water- 
gate or approach from the Thames to York 
House, Charing Cross, originally the London 
lodging of the Archbishops of York, the 
birthplace of Chancellor Bacon, and after- 
wards the residence of George Villiers, 
second Duke of Buckingham, was designed 
by Inigo Jones, architect (1572-1652), and 
executed between 1624-28 by Nicholas Stone, 
master mason (1586-1647), for the first Duke 
of Buckingham, and marks the river margin 
before the Embankment was constructed. 


The inscription on the north frieze, ‘ Fidei 
coticula crux’ (The Cross is the touchstone of 
faith), is the motto of the Villiers family, 
whose arms are on the south front. By the 
London Open Spaces Act, 1893, the gateway 
was vested in the London County Council, 
who repaired the structure and took measures 
for its preservation 7” sifu as an interesting 
landmark of London.” 
e+ ¢ ¢ 
One of those curious survivals of ancient 
times, said the Daily News of December 5, 
a Court Leet or Court of Homage, or 
General Court Baron, as it is now called, 
will be held at the Rising Sun, a public- 
house in Green Street, Bethnal Green, to-day 
(Tuesday) about noon. It is the Court of 
the Lord of the Manor of Stebunketh, other- 
wise Stepney Manor, who is Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, and all the freehold and copy- 
hold tenants of the manor are bound to 
attend it to do their suit and service. The 
court always meets in “ Low Week”—that 
is, the second Tuesday after Easter and the 
first Tuesday in December, and it is presided 
over by the Steward of the Manor, Mr. 
Reginald Stewart Hart-Dyke, brother of Sir 
William Hart-Dyke. The proceedings are 
private and quaint and genially conducted. 
A homage jury is empanelled, and present- 
ments are made of the deaths of copyhold 
tenants, surrenders, admittances, and the 
like. And the foreman of the jury advises 
on the document a true bill. Proclamation 
is also made for the heirs, if any, of deceased 
tenants, and if the rightful parties do not 
come forward to take the admission after the 
third proclamation—each proclamation being 
six months apart—the Lord of the Manor 
can seize it at the end of two years from the 
date of death, and do what he pleases with 
it. After the business is over, the officers of 
the manor and the homage jury sit down to 
dinner, which is followed by toasts of the 
Queen, the Lord of the Manor, the Stewards 
and Surveyor, and the Homage. 
te 

An extraordinary and interesting discovery 
was reported in the Western Mail of Decem- 
ber 6 as made a few days previously near 
Caldicot, about a mile from Severn Tunnel 
Junction. At Dewstow Farm, on the top of 
rising ground, overlooking the river Severn, 
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Mr. Oakley, the owner, is having new 
granaries and other buildings erected. The 
workmen in the employ of Mr. E. C. Jordan, 
contractor, whilst digging out the foundations 
for the walls, came upon a number of human 
skeletons in a chamber cut out of the solid 
rock. The remains were those of seven 
persons. Some of them were oriented, and 
two were laid north and south. The bones 
were complete to the skulls, and even the 
teeth, but upon being lifted from their 
charnel-house they collapsed, though the 
constituent bones were still preserved. What 
makes the find all the more important is the 
circumstance that three small coins were also 
discovered amongst the remains, and upon 
one of these being cleaned and examined it 
was found, as nearly as could be ascertained, 
to be a Roman bronze. The figures on 
either side are very distinct, but the lettering 
round the edge is much obliterated. On one 
side there is the figure of a Roman warrior’s 
head, with pointed helmet, and on the re- 
verse there is the illustration, imperfectly 
discernible, of what looks like a nude figure 
holding in one hand a bundle of twigs or 
arrows. Some of the lettering seems to give 
the clue to the coins being those of the 
period of Decius Trajanus, A.D. 201-251. A 
number of coins of this Roman grandee have 
from time to time been discovered in the 
district of Caerleon and Caerwent, which is 
so thickly Romanized with ancient relics. 
Dewstow is in a direct line from Caerwent— 
the Venta Silurum of the Romans—to the 
Severn and, across it, to Bristol. But though 
a good many excellent Roman remains have 
been unearthed of late years, the discovery 
of well-preserved skeletons of probable Roman 
date—if the Roman coins found with them 
can be accepted as evidence—is very rare 
and interesting. One of the skeletons was 
of a person standing over 6 feet high. Mr. 
Jordan took away the bones and the coins, 
but it is believed that others are in the 
ground near the same spot. The interments 
were about 2 feet 6 inches from the surface 
of the ground. 


Se 


Muarterly Motes on Roman 
Britain. 


By F. HAvERFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
od 


No. XXX. 


MN Article XXIX., published in 
December, I described the prin- 
cipal discoveries made in the 
autumn of 1899 in the southern 
or civilian districts of Britain. I concluded 
with a promise to describe in No. XXX. the 
discoveries made during the same period 
in the northern or military districts of the 
island, and I now proceed to fulfil my 
promise. 

I commence with Chester, where two im- 
portant discoveries were made in September 
and October. In September the old Grotto 
Hotel, on the west side of Bridge Street, and 
at the corner of that street and Commonhall 
Street, was pulled down, and its site ex- 
cavated to make room for a new hotel. 
Some 55 feet back from Bridge Street part 
of a Roman colonnade was discovered run- 
ning north and south, with its sleeper wall 
and the bases of two columns, and west of 
that a gutter and a Roman roadway, made of 
broken tiles and stones compacted together. 
The level of this roadway is but a little 
below the level of Commonhall Street. Some 
charcoal and charred timber, pieces of tiles 
and millstones, a crucible, coins of the Con- 
stantines (third bronze), and similar objects, 
were found in the course of the excavations. 
Various theories are current as to the edifice 
to which the new-found colonnade pertained. 
The large building found on the east side of 
Bridge Street in 1863-64 is almost exactly 
opposite the site of the colonnade, and it 
has been said that column bases were once 
detected in Commonhall Street, such as 
would form the north side of the colonnaded 
building. This point, however, can best be 
decided by the Chester antiquaries, who are 
fully alive to the problem. It is good news 
that the bases and wall are to be retained 
in situ in one of the rooms of the new hotel. 
This is, fortunately, no novelty in Chester, 
where the citizens have of late years shown 
themselves singularly careful of their Roman 
buildings. 
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The second discovery made in Chester 
dates from the middle of October, when 
some Roman lead piping was unearthed on 
the site of Messrs. Oakes and Griffiths’ shop 
in Eastgate Street, then in course of being 
pulled down and rebuilt by Messrs. Richard 
Jones and Son. The piping weighs 2 hun- 
dredweight, and is 14 feet long; it bears 
a panel 4 feet long, and on it is an inscrip- 
tion of singular interest. It is, I believe, 
practically complete, unless something is lost 
at the beginning; anyhow, it makes good 
sense as it is. It gives the date when the 
pipes were laid, indicated by the names of 
Consuls and the Governor of Britain. This 
date is A.D. 79. The Latin can be ex- 
panded thus: 

IMPERATORE VESPASIANO 1X 

T/T0 IMPERATORE VI1 CONSULIBUS 

CNAZO JULIO AGRICOLA LEGA70O 

AUGUSTI PRO PRAETORE. 
That is roughly, in English: ‘These pipes 
were laid when Vespius and Titus were 
Consuls for the gth and 7th times respec- 
tively, and when Cnzus Julius Agricola 
governed the Province of Britain.” The 
date is a pleasant contribution to the history 
of Roman Chester, but the great interest of 
the inscription lies in the mention of Agricola. 
This is that Agricola whose biography, 
written by his son-in-law, the historian 
Tacitus, has made him the most famous 
among Roman Imperial administrators. He 
governed Britain from A.D. 78 to A.D. 85, and 
pursued a forward policy, which was ap- 
parently reversed on his recall. One might 
compare him to Sir Bartle Frere, perhaps, or 
to some of our Indian Viceroys. Important 
as he was, no other inscription seems to 
exist which bears his name, and the new- 
found pipes of Deva are thus unique, and 
their discovery is a fact of great interest. 
But the occurrence of Agricola’s name on 
the pipes does not imply any special action 
or presence of his at Chester. It is simply 
due to the common official method of dating. 
I am glad to be able to state further that the 
piping has been presented by Messrs. R. 
Jones and Son to the Grosvenor Museum. 
I have to thank Mr. R. Newstead, assistant- 


Curator of that museum, for information - 


respecting the find, and for squeezes of the 
inscription. 


At Wilderspool, near Warrington, Mr. 
Thomas May has continued the excavations 
to which I have already alluded in these 
articles. By his kindness I have been able 
to visit the site and examine the objects 
discovered, which are well housed in the 
Warrington Museum. I must withdraw, 
until further advised, the statement, made 
by me last July, that the area of the fort 
had been ascertained to be 3 acres: I do 
not think this has been adequately demon- 
strated as yet. On the other hand, the 
smaller finds are distinctly interesting, a 
tile of the Twentieth Legion, a piece of 
‘‘Samian” pottery stamped in a unique 
manner with what seems to be a dedication 
to Hercules, and so forth. One of the 
features of the site appears to be clay floors, 
a foot or so in thickness, and 10 feet or so 
across. 

At Melandra Castle, near Glossop, some 
important excavations have been com- 
menced by the local archzologists, with the 
assistance of Mr. John Garstang. Melandra is 
a small Roman fort, 350 by 400 feet square— 
that is, about 3} acres—planted onalowhill-top 
in the middle of an open space where several 
valleys meet. Its general position can best 
be described by saying that it is a very little 
north-west of Dinting Station, on the Great 
Central Railway. Though in a valley, its 
position is good, for the Etherow River 
defends it on the north and partly on the 
east and the west, and its strategic value is 
unmistakable. Mr. Garstang and_ his 
coadjutors have succeeded in clearing the 
east gateway, part of the walls, the four 
corner turrets, and a portion of the Pretorium 
which, though much ruined and rather 
puzzling, appears to resemble generally the 
Preetorium at Hardknott. The work will, I 
trust, be continued next summer. It is not 
an easy work, for the fort has been a good 
deal ruined, and the tracing of the masonry 
is not altogether simple. But it is well 
worth doing well. I am indebted to Mr. 
Garstang for details of this excavation. 

Mr. E. Howarth has made some excava- 
tions at Wincobank, near Sheffield, which may 
find mention here, since they seem to have 
resulted in positive proof that the earthworks 
there are of pre-Roman origin. A few pieces 
of dark-gray Roman pottery have been 
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found, but these only prove that the site was 
to some slight extent occupied in Roman 
times. 

Further north, at Ribchester, Mr. Gar- 
stang has been able to continue his work in 
the Roman fort, and to trace part of a large 
building immediately north-east of the church 
and in the Rectory garden. This building 
contained a great quantity of grain, and is 
taken to have been agranary. Among lesser 
finds, a fragment of an inscription too slight 
for decipherment may be mentioned. The 
net result of these discoveries seems to go 
towards showing that Bremetennacum was a 
normal fort, but whether it was full of stone 
buildings, like the mural forts, or only partly 
occupied by them, like Hardknott, is not yet 
clear. I understand the work is to be con- 
tinued in 1900. 

From Lancashire we pass to Hadrian’s 
Wall and its neighbourhood. In Northumber- 
land no excavations have been attempted 
during the past season, but the preliminaries 
for the repair and enlargement of Hexham 
Abbey have revealed much re-used Roman 
masonry, resembling that in Wilfrid’s Crypt. 
I am told that parts of three altars have 
been noticed among them, but I have not, at 
the time of writing, heard of inscriptions. 
In Cumberland the Excavation Committee 
carried out its sixth campaign principally on 
the shores of Solway and near the extreme 
west end of the Wall. The drought seriously 
impeded its work, but adequate results were 
obtained. At Drumburgh the north - west 
corner of the Roman fort was ascertained, 
and a buttressed building found to stand 
immediately within it: apparently the place 
was more like a mile castle than a full-sized 
fort. The course of the Wall on the east of 
Burgh marsh was also determined with pre- 
cision, and reasons were discovered for think- 
ing that the Wall ran across the marsh, and 
not round the south side of it. The most 
significant result, however, was the discovery 
that the lines of fort and Wall laid down from 
surface observations by Bruce, Maclauchlan, 
and others, are erroneous. It is now plainer 
than ever that excavation is imperatively 
necessary if we are ever to acquire accurate 
knowledge of the Wall. 

Finally, I may mention here that a piece 
of Samian ware was dug up in restoring 


Kirkbride Church. There is reason a 
believe that a small fort may iiave stood 
close by, and Roman remains have been 
found here before—among other things, a 
Roman altar with an inscription duly noticed, 
though a little out of place, in the “ Corpus.” 


CuristT CHURCH, OXFORD, 
November 30, 1899. 


GS 


Cinpublished Letters 
Cdtritten by Sir Kenelm Digby 
to Signor Luke bolstein, 
Guardian of the Vatican Libraryp,* 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
By J. G. FoTHERINGHAM. 


IR KENELM DIGBY was the 
4 elder of two sons of Sir Everard 
Digby, who was executed for his 
share in the Gunpowder Plot. He 
was born in 1603. Ben Jonson has cele- 
brated his birth in lines addressed to Sir 
Kenelm’s wife. He had for tutor the well- 
known mathematician, William Allen, 1542- 
1632. In 1618 he entered Gloucester Hall, 
now Worcester College, Oxford. In_ his 
future career he earned for himself the repu- 
tation of an eccentric genius from the 
diversity of the studies and enterprises in 
which he engaged. He was, like Sir Walter 
Raleigh, both a corsair and a courtier, a 
man of letters who could discuss poetry 
with Ben Jonson, and a philosopher who 
could argue with his friends Descartes and 
Hobbes. 

He chanced to be in Madrid on a visit 
to his kinsman, Sir John Digby, then 
ambassador there, who became first Earl 
of Bristol, when Prince Charles and the 
Duke of Buckingham arrived there, March 7, 
1622-23. He ingratiated himself with the 
royal party, and was admitted a member of 
the Prince’s household. He returned to 


* These letters came into my hand by accident 
while making researches among historical docu- 
ments in the Vatican Library.—J. G. F. 
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England with the Prince, October 5, 1623, 
and after a short visit to his mother at 
Gayhurst he presented himself to James I. 
at Hinchinbrooke, and was knighted. In 
1625 he was married secretly to Venetia 
Stanley, daughter of Sir Edward Stanley of 
Tonge Castle, Shropshire. At Court Digby 
was occasionally employed by his kinsman, 
the Earl of Bristol, in negotiating between 
him and the King. At this time he made 
the acquaintance of many men of letters and 
rising statesmen, including Ben Jonson 
and Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of 
Clarendon. The latter describes him at this 
time as exceptionally handsome, with a 
winning voice, a flowing courtesy and civility, 
and such a volubility of language as surprised 
and delighted. 

About 1627 Lord Bristol strongly advised 
him to employ himself in some generous enter- 
prise. Digby resolved to undertake a priva- 
teering expedition with the object of seizing 
the French ships. On December 13, 1627, 
Buckingham granted to him letters of 
marque for this purpose, and a fortnight 
later he set sail with two ships, the Zag/e 
of 400 tons and the Zvzateth of 200. 

After the capture of several Flemish, 
Dutch, and Spanish ships, he returned and 
landed at Woolwich, February 9, 1628-29. 
He was received by the King, but in the 
month of August following the Venetian 
Ambassador having complained of his con- 
duct in the Adriatic, it was disavowed by the 
Government. 

On October 23, 1630, Digby’s tutor, 
Allen, made a codicil bequeathing to Digby 
his valuable books and manuscripts. Digby 
consulted Sir Robert Cotton and Laud on 
the matter, and when the library became his 
property at the end of 1632, he presented it 
to the Bodleian Library. 

In 1639 Digby saw much of Queen 
Henrietta Maria and her Catholic friends. 
At her suggestion he appealed, in 1639, to 
the English Catholics for money to support 
Charles I. in his military demonstration in 
Scotland, and his letter of appeal was widely 
circulated. It was entitled: ‘‘A coppy of 
the letter sent by the Queene’s Majestie 
concerning the collection of the Recusants’ 
money, etc., etc.” London, 1641. 

On account of his intimacy with the 

VOL. XXXVI. 


Court he was in disfavour with the Parlia- 
ment. In 1642 he was imprisoned by order 
of the House of Commons, but was released 
on the request of Anne of Austria, Queen 
Regent of France, on condition that he 
would leave immediately for France and 
not return without leave from Parliament. 
On November 1, 1643, the Commons re- 
solvéd to confiscate his property. Queen 
Henrietta Maria subsequently appointed him 
her Chancellor, and in 1645 the English 
Catholic committee in Paris sent him to 





eh 





SIR KENELM DIGBY, 
From the Picture by Vandyck. 


Rome to collect money for the royal cause. 
During his stay in Rome he had frequent 
intercourse with Pope Innocent X., from 
whom he obtained twenty thousand crowns. 
He paid a second visit to Rome in 1647, 
when he presented a memorial to the Pope; 
but his second visit was not more successful 
than the first. 

In August, 1649, Digby suddenly returned 
to England, whereupon the Council de- 
nounced him as dangerous. Having de- 
clined to explain his appearance, he was 

B 
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banished a second time, and _ thereafter 
remained for a while at Calais. 

His writings, which are more or less known, 
are numerous. He died in 1665. 

Luke Holstein, a philologist of great erudi- 
tion, was born at Hamburg in 1596. He 
studied at Leyden, and on leaving that 
University he had already obtained the 
reputation of asavant. Hecame to England 
in 1622, where he passed two years in 
London and at Oxford. Having gone to 
Paris in 1624, he was appointed librarian to 
the President de Mesmes. The Cardinal 
Francis Barbarini, who was then resident in 
France as papal nuncio from his uncle, 
Pope Urban VIII., became acquainted with 
Holstein, and on his return to Rome in 
1627 he took Holstein there with him. He 
made him his librarian, and a canon of 
St. Peter’s. Subsequently in 1636 he was 
named librarian of the Vatican Library by 
Innocent X. In this position he was brought 
into correspondence with most of the literary 
men in Europe at that period. His writings 
are numerous and varied. He died in 
1661. 


“ Sir Kenelm Digby to Sr Luke Holstein 


“Rome 11 July 1645 
‘* SIR,— 

““M' White telleth me y" kindenesse 
is such to me that you will take the paines 
to reade my booke quite through. Now to 
the end that you may not be straightened in 
time, nor obliged to take too much att once 
of so meane expressions, I presume to send 
you a coppy of that poore work, w%, I 
beseech you let have a roome in Cardinal 
Barberin his library, for since you thinke it 
worthy y’ reading, I hope my ambition may 
be pardoned in wishing it a dwelling in so 
honorable company: And when it is there, 
you will have as much use of it as if it were 
y' owne. I send it unbound, because perad- 
venture his Em: hath a particular binder 
that he would have do it w'' his armes when 
he can have bookes in quires. And I rather 
presume to send this, because it is in royall 
paper, whereof there were onely five or 6 
printed for presents. When this shall be 
bound for y" use, I beseech you send home 
the other, w°® a reader expecteth w'® soine 
impatience to see my follies: w° you will 


have the goodnesse to censure the more 
gently when you remember it is 
‘*'Y¥ most affectionate servant 
“* KENELME DIGBY. 


‘* Sir, if you have by you the controversies 
of Padre Valerrano the Capucine, and his 
book de Luce mentium, I pray you do me 
the favor to lend me them for a few dayes.” 


‘* The same to the same. 
‘“ROME 14 7" 1645 


‘‘ MosT HONORED SIR, 

“Tam newly recovered out of a very 
great indisposition ; w°> hath saved you from 
many troubles that otherwise I should have 
given you. I now fall againe to my old 
custome of importuning you for favours ; in 
beseeching you to lend me for 2 or 3 dayes 
Plotini Enneades, if you have that booke ; as 
also the history of Colchondilas translated 
by Viginere into French, w' the continua- 
tion of the Turkish history by a frenchman, 
and comentaries upon the former author. 
It is a great booke in magno folio. I will 
send you these and y' others, home all 
together. And I most humbly kisse y* 
handes, resting wt» my whole hart 

“YY most devoted and obliged servant 
“ KENELME Dicey.” 


“ TRINITA DI Monre, this 22 of 7>* 1645 


** HONORED SIR,— 

“T will begin my letter w*® craving 
pardon for my writing it in so barbarous a 
language as English, to you who are a rule 
and measure for all that is polite and adorned. 
But it is to carry my humble thankes unto 
you for y' great favour and frendly sollici- 
tousnesse in my behalfe; wt kindenesse to 
me I see proceedeth from so noble and 
generous a hart, that to hold any due propor- 
tion with it, I ought to make the weightiest 
expressions of gratitude that I can: ‘There- 
fore since the burthen of the matter so much 
mastereth me, I could not besides, labour 
under the difficulty of wordes, in a tongue I 
meanly possesse. Worthy Sir, I hold my 
selfe extremely obliged unto you for that 
noble and well natured disposition in you 
that prevayleth w'* you to interrupt for a 
while the excellent entertainements of y* 
mind (in which you carry the first place from 
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all men I know) to converse w" so low and 
drossy affaires as receiving of moneyes and 
attending to acquittances, and thelike. You 
perfectly putt in practise, what (as I re- 
member) the most ingenious as well as the 
most profound S' Augustine somewhere 
sayth: ‘Otium sanctum, querit charitas 
veritatis ; negotium justum, suscipit necessitas 
charitatis.’ But it is not fitt that my rude 
lines should too long interpelle that blessed 
ottum w you are thirsty of, and God 
rendereth you happy in. By the little I 
have said (like beatinges of ones pulse to a 
physitian) you will iudge of the temper w 
raigneth within me, and w° giveth me right 

to subscribe my selfe w'" truth 
“Yr most humble and affectionate 
servant, and admirer of y" great 

worth and partes 

““ KENELME DIcby. 


“‘T will attend y*™ comands as you direct 
me in y* last letter.” 
* 26 7>* 1645— 


** NOBLE SIR— 

“Wh q million of thankes I return 
you y" Proclus (both printed and MS.) 
Plotinus, Colcondylos, and Hersentius. If 
you have Philo Judzeus, gr. lat. you will do 


me favour to lend him me. I have bin 
twice since I go abroad to seeke you, but you 
have bin abroad ; and my not yet confirmed 
health, together with much businesse, hath 
hindered me from going oftener to seeke 
you. But I will speedily settle a time with 
you to attend you, for I have much to say to 
you. The end of all w* must be that I am 
entirely 
“Yr most faithfull humble servant 
“Ken: Dicsy.” 


“ From la Storta, the last day of the year 
1645. 


* Most WortHy Sir,— 

‘**T was much afflicted that it was not 
my good fortune to be att home when you 
did me the favour to come see me. And no 
lesse, in that I was not told of y" desire to 
have me write downe particularly my ulcer 
water for you; untill I was so neere my 
departure, that multitude of troublesome 
businesse supervening, permitted me not to 
serve you with it at Rome. Here, is the 


first liberty I could gett to write to you: 
And accordingly, from hence I present you 
with it, together w" my most humble and 
vowed service, which I owe you both for 
your singular worth : and my extreme obliga- 
tion to you. The wateristhusmade. Take 
of ordinary agua calcis (such as generally all 
chirurgeons use) 50 ounces and of christal- 
line Venice sublimate (that is pure, not 
sofisticated wth Arsenike) a dramme and a 
halfe. Grind the sublimate upon a porphyre 
stone to most subtile powder; then in a 
glasse mortar mixe it perfectly wt two ounces 
of pure fountaine water, stirring it very much 
w'" a glasse pestill until they be incorporated. 
Putt this water and sublimate into a litle 
phiale glasse & poure them into the 
5° ounces of Agua Calcis, shaking first the 
phyale, because that w' any litle repose the 
sublimate will settle to the bottome. Att 
the instant that all the sublimate water is 
poured into the chalke water, shake very well 
the great glasse in w°" they are both of them 
mixed ; and the water will presently grow 
from very clear to very muddy. Lett it 
stand 4 or 5 dayes to settle, and then poure 
off gently what is clear; and for greater 
caution, you may filter it through sucking 
browne paper. ‘This is the ulcer water, w 
will keepe good many yeares. Warme a 
litle of it (when you will use it) in an 
earthen sawcer, and bath w™ it (with linon 
often folded) the ulcer as hot as you can 
endure it; and att the last, bind upon it the 
moist compresse of linon. The oftener you 
bath it thus in the day, the better it is. No 
ulcer will resist the efficacy of it; nor is it 
painefull att all. But it cureth slowly ; and 
the last litle specke remaining to be healed, 
will be longest in closing up. The Aqua 
Calcis is made thus: Take a pound of new 
burned quicke lime, fresh from the furnace, 
and laying it in an earthen vessell, poure 
upon it 5 or 6 poundes of faire fountaine 
water; stirre them well together; then let 
them settle 4 or 5 dayes; poure off the cleare ; 
and to have it purer, filter it through browne 
paper. Of this take 50 ounces, as is said. 
By my earnestnesse to obey you in this, you 
may iudge w how much passion I would 
serve you in greater matters, were it In my 
power. Pardon my scribling. This desert 
place, affordeth nott conveniency of pennes 
2B 
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and inke, to write better. God send you all 
happinesse, and a comfortable new yeare and 
I rest ; 
“Yr most faythfull and humble servant 
‘* KENELME Dicpy. 


‘“‘The father Procureur generall of the 
Carthusians, who is att S* Maria degli 
Angeli, hath made this water by my direc- 
tions ; and can assist you in the doing it.” 


‘* PaRIS 30 8bF 1648. 


“ MosT HONORED SIR, 

“Yr most obliging letter of the 15 of 
September, was the welcomest that I have 
received of a long time For it secured me 
of the continuance of the kindenesse and 
frindship of the person that I estime and 
honor in highest degree, and in whose good 
remembrance I am most ambitious to live. 
You will believe me, both when you looke 
into y" owne worth (as also y* particular 
merits to me, by obliging me beyond measure 
and my power of acknowledging it) and 
when you remember how farre I am from 
speaking anything in this kind beyond my 
real sentiments. In a word (deare Sig. Lucca) 
I pray God you may live long and happyly, 
and love me, and express that by comanding 
me ; for you can not do-me a greater favour. 

“ My true frend, permitt me to tell you 
that the quiett and sweetenesse w°" you well 
conceived I might have enioyed here, was 
soone turned into much affliction and 
calamity by the death of my two sonnes ; 
which as it went very neere my hart, so 
hath it almost finished to destroy my broken 
and shippe-wracked family. But God would 
have it so; and to his divine will I submitt 
my selfe w an entire resignation. The 
necessities of my domestic affaires do urge 
me to goe into England ; wherefore I have 
sent to the Parlament for a passe-port ; w°) 
if it be granted me (as I think it will) I 
intend to be shortly there ; and then I will 
goe my selfe to where I shall have the 
observations upon St Ambrose delivered me: 
and then I will imiediatly transmitt them 
to you. And if you thinke of any other 


service I may do you or my lord Cardinall 
his Grace there, I beseech you honor me 
w™ both y™ comandes in that behalfe. In 
the mean time I will deliver unto Mt Conne 


to send you D™ Usher’s workes (the Primate 
of Armagh) w* it seemeth the English 
booke seller is too conscientious to keepe 
his wordin sending you. Thus you see how 
Puritanes and Acignians agree in many of 
their fundamentall principles. I had used 
all diligence to find out Clemens Romanus 
of the life and actions & iorneyes of 
S' Peter; but all in vaine, among the booke 
sellers. Yet I had retrived it in Mons. de 
Thou his library ; and should have gotten it 
thence by exchange for another booke, when 
I was told (only 2 dayes since) that Mr. 
Conne had found it to send you; which 
made me desist; and the staying for this 
hath bin the cause I come thus late to 
returne you an account and my humble 
thanks for y* letter. I most affectionately 
salute and remember my humble service to 
y' worthy nephew. Truly I look upon him 
as a person that will be one of the greatest 
lights of learning in his time. I pray God 
to give you all that y‘ noble and pious hart 
desireth and I rest 

“Yr most humble, obedient and 

devoted servant 
“ KENELME Dicpy. 


“Tf you will lett me know what other 
thinges you spoke to the booke seller for, 
besides Usher’s workes, I will serve you with 
them.” 

“Carats the 2 of February 1650 


“ MosT HONORED SirR,— 

“T have this very day received y* 
most obliging letter of the 27 of December 
last ; for the w* I render you many humble 
and harty thanks; as being highly sensible 
of the much honor. you do me, and as much 
ioyed in the continuance of y* frendship ; 
w°» I valew beyond my power of expressing 
in barren wordes, and reverence y* great and 
excellent partes w'" a very true and sincere 
veneration. 

“The bookes w I have sent to his 
Eminence, my very good lord Cardinall 
Barbarin, are as yet but a few of those w 
Mt Con gave me a note of, namely 
S' Cyprian’s workes sett out by Goulartius ; 
two old Cassidorus, of the first printes, upon 
the Psalmes; & Vsherus de Symbolo. and 
Seldenus de Djys Syris. If I had bin per- 
mitted to have stayed but a while longer in 
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England, I doubt not but I should have 
procured many more to the contentement of 
his Eminence: And chiefly I ioyed in the 
discovery I made of Doctor James his Varie 
lectiones upon St Ambroise, for which also I 
had bargained: But my hasty and unexpected 
banishment out of England made me go 
away without them. But the bookes are 
safe and secure to me. They are in the 
handes of one M' Jeremy Stephens, a minister 
neere Northampton (who had better than 
500! a year sterling of Church livings, but is 
now deprived of them, for being of the 
Kinge’s party and censured to be a Papist) 
and he keepeth them for me till I send for 
them. ‘There is more, than by what you 
told me, I conceive you saw. There is the 
father’s workes of Paris edition, in large 
paper and a faire margent, w™ all the various 
readinges noted in the margent by Doctor 
James his owne hand, neately written. Then, 
there is one volume (a pretty thicke one) all 
in written hand, comprising all these various 
lections ; w° was copied out from the great 
printed worke, relating to the pages & 
Paragraphes thereof. This I conceive to be 
that which you saw, but I have made sure of 
both. There were eleven entire old manu- 
scripts of note (besides severall others, con- 
taining but some particular tractates) used in 
collationing the printed copy: And he alwayes 
had so many severall students (that he chose 
out of the whole university, to have the 
fittest) as he had severall written copies (a 
man, to each of them) who perused each of 
them his Manuscript ; whiles he himselfe did 
reade aloude to them, and very leisurely and 
distinctly the print: And still as any of them 
found a variation that student stopped him, 
and shewed him the booke, out of w he 
copied the variety in his margent, and noted 
w" a particular marke w manuscript it 
was, as also the page and line of it. And 
those markes are all att the beginning of the 
booke, and are interpreted w manuscript 
each marke signifyeth, and where it is con- 
served ; that is to say in what library, so that 
no such labour could be performed w"™ better 
faith. And besides, least any word might 
have escaped in the first reading, he beganne 
again the whole author a second time, 
a capite ad calcem, after he had gone 
through him and corrected him, for he 








conceived that this worke was worth the 
paines, by reason of the many wonderfull 
grosse mistakes in the printed copy, w® 
rendered it not intelligible, and these correc 
tions made all plaine. One (and the chiefe) 
of these readers that helped Doctor James in 
this collation, was this same M* Jeremy 
Stephens, who likewise helped him in the 
like worke upon S‘ Gregory. The poor 
man is now ruined, so that he is faine (much 
against his nature) to accept of some con- 
sideration of money from me for these 
bookes ; w** I hope my steward in England 
hath payed him by this time; And should have 
bin done long agone, but that the Parlament 
seizing all I have, did bring me into a like 
Predicament as he is in: But my frends do 
now putt me in hope that they shall recover 
something for me. He wrote to me this 
last week to desire me to procure him some 
copies of some dispatches from Rome, w% 
are necessary in a work that he is now 
setting out of Sir Henry Spelman, a tran- 
script whereof I do here enclosed send to 
you, beseeching you to employ somebody to 
find out and coppy those originals, and send 
them me, for truly this good man deserveth 
all assistance in what he is about; he bin 
already very deserving of the Respublica 
Literaria, and intending to be yet more so. 
He had the care of setting out Spelman’s 
first part of his Glossarium, and hath the 
second part of it in his handes, and many 
more councels, all w*" he will set out as he is 
able: And hath written many things him- 
selfe, as particularly in mainetenance of tythes, 
and of the prerogatives of the church, in all 
w“4 his sense is more like a Catholike then a 
heretike. In fine, he is such a man, that 
both Doctor James and St Henry Spelman 
left all their papers to him when they dyed. 
“ Nothing can be more advantageous (for 
so farre as it goeth) to Mr" Patrike Yong, his 
greeke edition of the Septuagint than the 
Cardinal’s famous auncient manuscript of 
the Profeticall bookes. If you send it to 
Sig. Coneo att Paris I will putt him in the 
way how to convey it securely to M* Yong. 
He hath had great troubles in being deprived 
of the possession and custody of the Kinges 
library at S‘ James (in w% there are very 
rare pieces) but both M‘ Selden and myselfe 
did him good service towards the recovery of 
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his right, and I hope by this time, all is done 
as he desired. 

“IT am too blame to hold you this long 
But when I write to you methinketh I am 
talking to you, and y‘ conversation I did 
ever desire to spinne out as long as I could, 
as being the best and the profitablest of any 
man I know. I crave pardon for this pre- 
sumption, and do assure you that in the 
world there is not a person who doth more 
honour and love you then 

“Your most humble and most 
faithfull servant 
* KENELME Dicey. 


‘I beseech you present my humble and 
obliged service to y' noble Cardinall: as 
also to salute in my name, my good frends 
with you. 

‘‘Father John Wilfred, the President of 
the English Benedictins, is very well versed 
in the Roman recordes concerning England : 
he may peradventure shorten the paines of 
searching for what M* Stephens desireth.” 


“Carats 7 Ian: 1651 


‘“ MosT HONORED SIR,* 

‘*T will begin my letter w™ writing of 
Mr’ Jeremy Stephens who hath Dr James his 
notes upon S‘ Ambrose that Cardinall 
Barberin so much desired to have, and that 
Sig' Lucca Holstenio hath recommended so 
earnestly to me in his Em. his behalfe. It 
is he that was Doctor James his so great 
frend, who left him att his death all his 
papers and bookes and collected many things 
for his sake, and was associated w™ him in 
many of his labors, as particularly, in his 
collections of the varize lectiones upon 
St Ambrose. I didi formerly send you to 
consigne unto Sig’ Patricio Coneo to send to 
his Em. the D* collections and notes upon 
the first tome of S' Ambrose, together w‘ 
Mr Stephens his letter, to w°® he promiseth 
to send the rest as fast as he can transcribe 
them. In conformity whereunto he hath 
now delivered unto my man a copy of the 
notes upon the second tome, w“ he will send 
me by the first conveniency ; for it is too 
chargeable to send them by the post. W™ 


* It is not known to whom this letter, written 
by Sir Kenelm, was addressed. Half the sheet is 
torn away. 


these notes he sent the enclosed letter to me, 
w I beseech you give to Sig" Patricio to 
send to Sigt Lucca Holstenio, because he 
intimateth a thing that peradventure Cardinal 
Barberin would be glad of this occasion to 
lay hold of; and assist so eminent and de- 
serving a person as he is, now that he shall 
know he both standeth in neede thereof, and 
will accept it. A very small (inconsiderable) 
present to him now would be a very great 
matter and would enable him to go on 

w" something that he is putting out; w — 
will be much to the advantage of the Catholic 
religion and for the honor and greatness of 
the Catholike Church. All his livinges have 
been taken from him upon pretence of his 
being not onely a Royalist, but a Papist, as 
they terme us there. He enioyed two 
benefices (as being the Kinges Chaplaine) 
worth £700 sterling by the year and a 
Prebendry worth £200 a yeare. If the 
Cardinal should send him any regalo, he 
may please to convey it by Mr* Con, his 
handes ; who will deliver it to some priest or 
religious man, that may give it into his owne 
handes; for hath particular frendship w™ 
many such and loveth them all. It will be 
very well bestowed, for no man in England 
(now St Henry Spelman is dead) can be so 
helpeful as he in matters of learning touching 
Ecclesiastical history and antiquities, and 
corrections of the editions of the fathers 
workes. I send you his letter to give to 
Sg" Patricio, to send to Sigt Lucca (as I 
make account he did the former for he 
understands English) and if this character 
seem difficult to him, he will find enou 
English in Rome, that will read it currently 
to him. I beseech Sig* Patricio to write 
again to Sigt Lucca for those copies that I 
wrot: to him for a year agone, for this same 
M' Stephens. If my letter did not miscarry, 
I am confident Sigt Lucca is so much my 
frend, and a frend to learned mens en- 
deavours, that he would have honoured me 
with an answer to it. And now that I am 
upon this subject I beseech you entreate 
him to write againe to learn why Sig" 
Michelini will vouchsafe me no answer to the 
many letters I have written him all this last 
year of weighty businesse. Neither can I 
have a word from Sig™ Rosana. Do they 
thinke me ruined w" out hope of recovery ?”’ 
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The 


British Section of Antonine’s 
‘{tinerary. 
By THE Rev. CANoNn RAVEN, D.D., F.S.A. 
I 


CENTURY has now elapsed since 
an edition of the Jéinerary of the 
Provinces of Antoninus Augustus 

: has been published in England. 
During that period many discoveries have 
been made, and many conclusions as to the 
localities of stations have been abandoned. 
Further discoveries may upset some of the 
conclusions arrived at in these pages. As it 
has been with Reynolds’s edition, published 
in 1799, so may it fare with these com- 


4 of 


their text, to which those who desire a con- 
spectus of various readings may be referred. 
Of existing authorities the Vienna MS. 
(Fig. 1) seems entitled to the highest credit. 
It is of the eighth century, and contains the 
Cosmographia of A:thicus as well as Antonine’s 
Itinerary. Unfortunately, in too many cases 
the mileage totals have been altered by a 
second hand. Two copies of it also are 
known: one at the Vatican, ascribed to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
other at Rheims, dated 1417. Next in rank 
comes a slightly later Codex at the Escurial 
(Fig.‘2), from which no copy seems to have 
been made; and thirdly, one of the seven Paris 
MSS. collated for the Berlin edition of 1848 
(Fig. 3). These three* are regarded as ex- 
hibiting an earlier version of the Itinerary, 
inasmuch as in them cities later than the 
days ,of; Diocletian are not_found, whereas 
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munications. Yet the interest felt in the 
localization of Roman cities and forts in our 
island, and the importance of the finds that 
may come to light through their identifica: 
tion, forbid the putting aside of the labour of 
years from a mortal dread of criticism. 

Just half-way between Reynolds’s edition 
and these notes appeared a recension of 
the text by Parthey and Pinder (Berlin, 
1848), obtained by a careful examination of 
nineteen* MSS. 

So thoroughly is the work done that no 
better course can be taken than to adopt 


* A twentieth was used in the text of the Jtiner- 
avium Hierosolymitanum. 


God 


in other texts we meet with ‘names which 
cannot date before Constantine the Great. 
This Itinerary was first printed by Henry 
Stephens at Paris in 1512. The text is that 
of a copy made in the previous year, which 
has a singular history. Two codices, now 
almost hopelessly lost, whereof one was far 
superior to the other, were collated by 
Godofredus Torinus of Bourges for this 
transcript, which he wrote for Philibert 
Babous, as recorded on the third leaf of the 
copy. Having completed his work, as he 
relates in his dedication of Stephens’s Zaitio 


* The specimens of the three codices illustrated 
are all reduced in size from the originals. 
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Princeps to Babous, he entrusted it to a man 
whose name he forbears to mention to take 
it from Paris to Tours for Babous. ‘This 
nameless person abused his confidence and 
impudently gave the transcript to somebody 
else, from whom in some unknown way it 
came to the Orleans Library. Torinus says 
that he was about to make another copy, 
when his judicious friend Christopher 
Longuolius, who seems to have brought the 
better MS. at some previous time from 
Terouanne, intervened and caused him to 
send it as it was tothe press, Torinus adding 
notes from the inferior MS. in the progress 
of the printing. 

Early and valuable editions are those of 
Joseph Simler (Basle, 1575) and Hieronimo 
Surita (Cologne, 1600), Secretary to the 
Inquisition, who died at his native Saragossa 
in 1580, in his sixty-eighth year. The former 
rests mainly on the Vienna text, the latter on 
the Escurial. Thomas Gale’s quarto on the 


British portion, edited by his son Roger, 
appeared in 1709. Shortly after Gale came 
William Burton, an obsequious follower of 


Camden. Wesseling’s text is censured as 
containing readings contrary to the authority 
of MSS. which are noted “ne ignorarentur 
quze per centum fere annos disquisitionum 
geographicarum quasi fundamenta fuissent.”* 

Conrad Mannert treated of the subject too 
much from an academical point of view, in 
his great work on Greek and Roman 
geography in 1788. The late Mr. Matthew 
Holbeche Bloxam described to me Reynolds, 
whose edition has been mentioned, as a 
‘capital fireside traveller.” To Lapie must 
be accorded great credit for fidelity to the 
text in his interpretations. In some in- 
stances, apparently in ichnographic ignor- 
ance, he places a station in an unlikely spot 
which has turned out to be only a mile or 
two from the scene of subsequent discoveries 
of no little importance. His Recueil d-s 
Ltineraires anciens was published in Paris in 
1845. 

From Camden’s days onward many 
tractates on single routes or stations have 
appeared in works on national geography, 
county histories, communications to local 
Archzeological Societies and letters to news- 
papers. ‘Their value varies greatly. Some- 
times eminent service has been rendered 
when discoveries have been faithfully 
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chronicled, and loyalty to the text has 
asserted itself. Otherwise mere conjecture 


* Parthey and Pinder, preface, p. xii. 
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has occasionally run riot, and theories have 
been formed equally inconsistent with the 
written record, the corroborative evidence of 
Roman remains and the geographical condi- 
tions of the district. 

“TImmemorial antiquity” is a well-worn 
expression, but it is truly applied to many of 
these ways which will come under our notice. 
A chasm of six centuries separates the names 
of the Appian Way and Diocletianopolis, 
now Janitza, between Edessa and ‘Thes- 
salonica ; but long before Roman engineering 
under the Republic had crowned, drained 
and straightened divers of the recorded 
tracks, they had existed for military, mer- 
cantile and general purposes. By degrees 
road-books for those most frequented would 
be sure to be compiled and referred to. 
Xenophon, for instance, in the Axadasis, 
will hardly be credited with having measured 
all the parasangs which he mentions. Older 
road-books, again, from time to time would 
require correction, and would be supplanted 
by new ones. 

Thus the question first before us is not so 
much the origin of these routes as the time 
of issue of Antonine’s Itinerary. To this 
end first of all we must address ourselves to 
the identification of the Antoninus Augustus 
whose name stands on the forefront of it. 
Of M. Aurelius Antoninus, the philosopher, 
it is said by his biographer, Julius Capitolinus, 
** Vias etiam urbis et itinerum diligentissime 
curavit.” Parthey and Pinder, indeed, raise 
a doubt as to the reading, but the alternative 
“ vineas” seems to rest on the authority of 
one text, the Palatine. 

Salmasius in his note says of “vineas” : 
* quod inter nzevos illius codicis numeramus.” 
He is styled on some coins simply 
M. Antoninus Augustus, whereas his prede- 
cessor, T. Antoninus Pius, bears that last 
high title also. But Caracalla, the eldest 
son of the Emperor L. Septimius Severus, 
never was formally known by his nickname, 
and Antoninus Pius Augustus is among his 
designations also. As a balance to the 
quotation from Julius Capitolinus may be 
set the Vienna inscription quoted by Scipio 
Maffei in his Museum Veronense :* “ Severus 
et Caracalla miliaria vetustate conlabsa 
restitui jusserunt.” These words afford a 

. ,* Fr oer. 

VOL. XXXVI, 


strong presumption for a revision of mileages 
shortly after a.D. 202, when Caracalla became 
associated with his father in the Empire and 
the Consulship; and on the whole I am 
inclined to follow Parthey and Pinder and 
others who would date the Itinerary as we 
have it from the first decade of the third 
century rather than from the third quarter 
of the second century, though very likely the 
honoured name of the philosopher-Emperor 
may have been in existence at the head of 
an earlier road-book. 

The latest limit for it is A.D. 329, because 
no road starts from Constantinople though 
two end at Syzantium. The Emperor 
Severus died at York in a.D. 211, and the 
British part of the Itinerary, with which we 
are concerned, has the semblance of being 
practically unchanged from the condition in 
which it was then. This conclusion seems 
warranted by the absence of later Roman 
roads, traces of which may be observed in 
Peutinger’s Zadu/a, and likewise of the 
camps ,of the Count of the Saxon Shore, 
which are given with ample detail, civil as 
well as military, in the JVotitia Imperii, put 
forth shortly before the division of the 
Empire into east and west. 

Concerning the measures, the length of 
the Roman mile is accepted here at 1,618 
yards, having been settled by better examples 
than can be furnished by our island. This 
estimate would bring the passus to 4°854 
English feet, and the Jes to just over ‘97 of 
our foot. The stadium, which occurs but 
once, is in the same way a little shorter than 
our furlong, 202 yards. But in Antonine’s 
Itinerary absolute accuracy is disclaimed, the 
measures being nearly always mpm., the 
significance of which abbreviation requires 
special notice. 

Millia passuum was certainly a very 
natural interpretation of it, but it rests on no 
higher authority than two medizval MSS.* 
The Escurial Codex already mentioned 
reads mp., which Surita interpreted in the 
same way. The great majority, however, 
give millia plus minus in full at the com- 
mencement of the work: ‘‘ Ab Exploratione, 
quod Mercurius dicitur, Tingi usque... 

* One of the fourteenth or fifteenth century a 
Madrid, and one of the fifteenth century a 
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milia plus minus CLXXIIII.” The Jeru- 
salem Itinerary (A.D. 333), sometimes known 
as the ‘‘ Bordeaux Pilgrim,” from its starting 
from Burdigala, uses p/us minus with the 
Gallic work /euga ; and such expressions as 
“Non longius abesse plus minus octo milli- 
bus” (Hirt. B. G., VIII. 20), and “ Alex- 
andria clarissima femina vixit annos plus 
minus XXV,” from an inscription A.D. 465, 
quoted by Wesseling, amply justify us in 
following MS. authority. 





Indeed, common-sense would show us 
that in partially settled countries, where many 
of the stations would be mere smutationes, or 
places for changing horses, as distinguished 
from mansiones, where there was “ entertain- 
ment for man and beast,”* occurring between 
one mile stone and the next, absolute accuracy 
could only be obtained by going into frac- 
tions. 

* This distinction is always observed in the 
Jerusalem Itinerary. 
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The Jlus minus interpretatién must not be 
strained to a disregard of the figures. The 
great geographer Claudius Ptolomeus (c/rca 
A.D. 125) will be helpful to us, but Dionysius 
Periegetes, a century and a half later, is 
more remarkable for his exquisite Homeric 
style than for specific information afforded 
by him. 

The late Dr. Bryan Walker describes 
Peutinger’s Zadbula (Fig. 4) as probably the 
most ancient map in existence ;* and the sheet 
which depicts part of Britain, in spite of its 
perverted drawing, does excellent service in 
dispelling some theories about the routes, as 
we shall find. It now lies in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. For the greater part of 
two centuries it was in the possession of the 
Peutinger family, the last of whom sold it in 
1714. It is presumably identical with the 
“mappa mundi” which the monk who 
wrote the annals of Colmar copied on twelve 
sheets of parchment in 1265. Of these 
eleven remain, and there is a margin on the 
last, as may be seen in the accompanying 
engraving, as though for affixing another 
sheet. A detailed examination of it is 
beyond our scope, but Dr. Walker’s con- 
clusion seems a fair one, that it is derived 
from the map of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, 
which was painted in his portico for public 
reference.t The original appears to have 
undergone divers recasts, one in the reign 
of M. Aurelius, another in that of Theo- 
dosius, and possibly others between that 
time and 1265.{ 

In 1552 Frobenius printed the JVofitia 
Imperit, “illustre vetustatis monumentum, 
imo thesaurus prostum incomparabilis,” as 
he truly describes that official catalogue of 
provinces and officers, civil and military, put 
forth in the time of the Emperor Theodosius. 
Not many of the stations with which we are 
concerned are mentioned, and its direct 
service to us is but small, but much sugges- 
tive detail may be found with regard to the 
various nationalities of bodies of troops on 
the coast. 

The compiler of the Ravenna lists in the 
seventh century cannot be credited with 

* Communication to the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, v., 237 et seq. 

t Pliny, Nat. Hist., iii. 3. 

¢ For the loan of the block we are indebted to 
the courtesy of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 


accurate information or accuracy in the use 
of it, and with the confusion introduced by 
his transcribers he becomes onlya propounder 
of riddles. 

The forgery of Bertram, which, under the 
name of Richard of Cirencester, successfully 
evaded the acumen of Gibbon and Lappen- 
berg, need not detain us. After its exposure 
in 1856 we certainly did not expect its 
reappearance in the /Vineteenth Century of 
November, 1898. That several roads there 
recorded are genuinely Roman, though not 
in Antonine’s Itinerary, need be no matter of 
surprise, abundant time existing thenceforward 
till the withdrawal of the legions for the 
development of highways under no unfavour- 
able conditions. 
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Did Genoa. 


By THE Rev. P. H. DitcuHF1Etp, M.A., F.S.A. 
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17a j/ENOA, the mighty mistress of the 
4 seas, before whose sway even 
kings and emperors bowed, has 
many stories to tell of her departed 
greatness, for which the glories of united 
Italy can afford but meagre compensation. 
Many have taken in hand to write her history, 
and tell of her magnificence, her palaces, her 
sovereignty, and her might; many have 
mourned over the factions that disturbed 
her peace, the ceaseless conflict of Guelph 
and Ghibelline, the endless quarrels of the 
Adorni and Fregosi, the Dorias and Fieschi, 
which sapped her strength and left her 
naked to her enemies. It is not our inten- 
tion to repeat such thrice-told tales, but 
only to examine the walls and stones and 
streets of Old Genoa, and gather together 
the stories which they tell of her history and 
ancient power. In her buildings and monu- 
ments, her inscriptions, paintings, and sculp- 
ture, we shall find much to interest us, much 
that is worthy of minute examination. 

We find an inscription in the cathedral 
which tells us of the mythical origin of the 
city, and shows us that the Genoese were no 
less imaginative than our own ancestors in 
inventing fables with regard to the antiquity 
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of towns. It runs as follows: “Janus, a 
Trojan Prince, skilled in astrology, while 
navigating to seek a healthy, permanent, and 
safe place to dwell in, came to Genoa, already 
founded by Janus, King of Italy, great- 
grandson of Noah; and perceiving it to be 
safe by reason of the mountains, he endowed 
the town with his name and his power.” 
This veracious narrative is inscribed on the 
walls of the cathedral church of San Lorenzo, 
and was evidently the received opinion of the 
antiquaries of Genoa at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Historians of the nine- 
teenth century are presumptuous enough to 
question the accuracy of the statement, 
although they agree that the name Genoa 
may have been derived from Janus; but 
whether it was from the double-faced god 
the gates of whose temple at Rome were 
seldom closed, or from the Latin word 
janus—a gate, they have not sufficiently 
determined. The municipal authorities have 
evidently adopted the former interpretation, 
as the head of the god often appears on the 
lamp-posts and public buildings. The pro- 
vince still retains the name of the original 
settlers, the Ligurians, who were of Celtic 
origin, and came from Gaul. For many 


years they maintained their independence, 
until at length, after the Punic wars, they 
were conquered by the masterful Romans 
and their country annexed as a Roman 


province. Traces of Roman architecture 
are found in several churches. The name 
of the street S. Nazaro preserves the name 
of one of the Apostles of Genoa, S. Nazarus, 
who, with S. Celsus, first proclaimed Chris- 
tianity to its inhabitants. Several churches 
were built before the end of the third 
century; that of S. Sixtus, in the Via Pre, 
and the cathedral, both occupy the sites of 
earlier churches built about this period. 
The Church of S. Siro preserves a curious 
memorial of one of the early bishops, which 
records that ‘“‘ This is the site of the well 
from which the blessed Sirus drew out the 
dreadful serpent Basilisk in the year 580.” 
A mural painting in the church by Carlone 
gives a faithful representation of this mighty 
deed of valour. The serpent is an allegorical 
representation of some Arian heretic ex- 
pelled by the good saint. The Church of 
S. Ambrose tells of the invasion of northern 


Italy by the Lombards. In order to escape 
from the fury of the foe, the clergy of Milan 
sought refuge in Genoa, and built a church 
dedicated to their patron saint. Genoa 
itself fell a prey to the Lombards under their 
King, Rotaris, and remained a part of the 
Lombardic kingdom until the victories of 
Charlemagne released the town from their 
yoke. In the tenth century the Saracens 
frequently harassed the coasts of Italy, and 
terror, death, slaughter, and rapine followed 
their steps. They sacked Genoa in 936, 
but their power was at last broken by the 
brave Genoese. A few fragments of the 
city walls erected at this period still remain 
in the Piazza Sarzano, and in the Via In- 
doratori. 

Very stirring scenes were enacted in 
Genoa during the periods of excitement 
caused by the Crusades ; the Church of San 
Siro rang with the appeals of the bishops to 
join in the holy war. The Genoese were 
full of zeal and valour, and the arms of the 
town, the red cross on a white ground, the 
badge of a crusader, were granted by the 
Pope to the town on account of the valour 
of its knights and warriors in the Holy Land. 
They did not return empty-handed from the 
war, as the treasures in the cathedral show. 
They brought the ashes of S. John Baptist from 
a Greek monastery at Myrra, in Licia, which 
are still preserved as a priceless relic; the 
catino, or basin, supposed to be the holy grail 
used by the Saviour at the Last Supper; and 
many other relics, together with much spoil 
and booty. The Moors of Spain were also 
forced to yield much wealth and treasure to 
the resistless Genoese, who crushed them at 
the famous Battle of Almeria; a record of 
this famous fight may be seen in a fresco in 
the palace of the Prefecture, built by one of 
the Dorian family. Nobly, too, did they 
resist the threatened invasion of Barbarossa, 
the mighty Emperor Frederick I., men 
women and children working night and day 
for fifty days to surround their town with a 
rampart more than a mile long, as the old 
walls had ceased to surround the prosperous, 
ever-increasing city. Barbarossa could not 
oppose such impetuous spirits, and preferred 
to make honourable terms with them. 

That mighty power which no foreign foe 
could quell, internecine strife soon weakened 
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and well-nigh destroyed. For centuries the 
strife of Guelph and Ghibelline factions deluged 
the streets with blood, not only in Genoa, but 
in most of the towns and cities of Italy. 
All the old houses have the ground-floor 
rooms barred and fortified, and these strong 
iron bars were erected in order that the 
dwellers might defend themselves in the 
street fights which so frequently occurred. 
In Genoa the powerful family of the Avvocato 
espoused the cause of the Ghibelline party, 
which favoured the Emperor, while the Castelli 
supported the Guelphs, who fought for the 
Pope, and for national freedom. Fierce 
were the fights which raged between the 
rival families, until during the absence of 
the Guelph party, who took part in the third 
Crusade, the Ghibellines persuaded the people 
to change the form of government and invite 
strangers to accept the office of chief magis- 
trate. The complete independence of Genoa 
thus lost was never afterwards regained. 

To this period belong many of the archi- 
tectural glories of old Genoa. Foremost 
stands the cathedral dedicated to S. Laurence, 
which was mainly built in the twelfth century, 
the facade being added in the fourteenth, 
and the cupola and choir in the sixteenth. 
The walls are built with black and white 
marble, arranged in stripes, and it is curious 
to note that only the four great Genoese 
families, the Dorias, Spinolas, Fieschi and 
Grimaldi, were permitted to adopt this style 
of architecture. 

Genoa abounds in churches which were 
constructed during this period of its inde- 
pendent sovereignty. One of the most in- 
teresting is that of San Matteo, the church 
of the Dorian family, founded by Martino 
Doria in 1125. Its walls are full of the 
inscriptions which relate to the glories of 
this famous heuse, the victories and achieve- 
ments of its sons. Some of these tell their 
own tale : 

“ In the name of the Holy Trinity—in the 
year of our Lord 1284, on the sixth day of 
August—the high and mighty Lord Oberto 
Doria, at that time Captain and Admiral of 
the Commune and of the people of Genoa, 
triumphed in the Pisan waters over the 
Pisans, taking from them thirty-three galleys, 
with seven sunk and all the rest put to flight 
and with many dead men left in the waters, 


and he returned to Genoa with a great 
multitude of captives, so that 7,272 were 
placed in the prisons. There was taken 
prisoner Albert Morosini of Venice, then 
Podesta and Commander General in war of 
the Commune of Pisa, with the standard of 
that Commune captured by the galleys of 
Doria and brought to this church with the 
seal of the Commune, and there was also 
taken Loto the son of Count Ugolino and a 
great part of the Pisan nobility.” 

Another inscription tells of a great victory 
over the Venetians at Curzola. It is as 
follows : 

““To glory of God and of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, in the year 1298, on Sunday, 
7 September. This angel* was taken in 
Venetian waters in the city of Curzola, and 
in that place was the battle of 76 Genoese 
galleys with 86 Venetian galleys, of which 
84 were taken by the noble Lord Lamba 
Doria, then Captain and Admiral of the 
Commune and of the people of Genoa, with 
the men on them, of whom he brought 
back to Genoa alive as prisoners 7,400 
along with 18 galleys, and the other 66 he 
caused to be burnt in the said Venetian 
waters—he died at Savona in 1323.” 

In the year 1354 Pagano Doria gained a 
brilliant victory over the Venetians at the 
island of Sapienza, off the coasts of Greece, 
which is thus recorded on the walls of San 
Matteo: 

‘*In honour of God and the blessed 
Mary. In the fourth day of November 
1354 the noble Lord Pagano Doria with 31 
Genoese galleys at the island of Sapienza 
fought and took thirty-six Venetian galleys 
and four ships, and led to Genoa 1,400 live 
men as captives along with their captain.” 

In 1379 Luciano Doria again defeated the 
Venetians at Pola, as the following inscription 
narrates : 

“To the glory of God and the blessed 
Mary. In the year 1379, on the fifth day 
of May, in the Gulf of the Venetians near 
Pola, there was a battle of 22 Genoese 
galleys with 22 galleys of the Venetians, in 
which were 4,075 men at arms and many 
other men from Pola, of which galleys 16 

* The angel is the figure in a bas-relief on a 


sarcophagus brought to Genoa by Lamba Doria 
from Curzola, in which he was afterwards interred. 
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were taken with all that was in them by the 
noble Lord Luciano Doria, Captain General 
of the Commune of Genoa, who in the said 
battle while valiantly fighting met his death ; 
which 16 galleys of the Venetians were con- 
ducted into Genoa with 2,407 captive men.” 
The subsequent victory of Chioggia avenged 
the Venetians for their many defeats, and 
crippled the power of the Genoese ; but of 
this we find no chronicle on the walls of 
San Matteo. 

Some other stones of Genoa tell a different 
tale ; they tell of treachery and crime, and as 
stones of infamy are, we believe, peculiar to 
Genoa. They belong to later and more 
degenerate times than those of the noble 
Dorias and their victories. Here is one 
inscription on a pillar in the Via del 
Campo: 

“In infamous memory of Julius Cesar 
Vacchero, most abandoned of men, who, for 
having conspired against the Republic, with 
his head cut off, with his goods confiscated, 
with his sons banished and with his house 
destroyed, expiated his well earned punish- 
ment in the year of grace 1628.” 

This Vacchero, a man of low birth, but 
wealthy, aspired to high dignity in the town, 
and plotted to betray the place to Charles 
Emmanuel, of Savoy, and to massacre the 
Doge and leading nobles. He has his 
reward, as the above inscription plainly 
shows. 

Here is another stone of infamy: “To 
John Paul Balbi, worst of men, a vile 
assassin, a clipper of good coin and an 
utterer of false, a notorious thief and an 
infamous extortioner of tribute, declared a 
State traitor for conspiring against the 
Republic, his property confiscated, his sons 
proscribed, he himself condemned to the 
halter, this stone has been raised to his 
eternal shame in the year 1650.” 

This Balbi was engaged in a plot to betray 
the town to the French in the time of Mazarin. 
Although his plot was discovered, he con- 
‘ trived to effect his escape, and spared the 
labours of the hangman. 

The third stone tells of 

“Raphael della Torre, a despoiler by every 
artifice of other men’s goods, a vile murderer, 
an associate of thieves, a pirate in his own 
waters, a traitor and an enemy to the State, 


who incurred for plotting the ruin of the 
Republic punishments less great than his 
crimes, was sentenced to be twice hanged, 
to have his property confiscated, his sons 
banished and his houses destroyed. Through 
this lasting monument of infamy may his name 
be loathsome. Year of our Lord 1672.” 

With these remarkable memorials of the 
enemies to her State, we must take leave of 
Genoa for a while. We have seen some- 
thing of her early glories, her troubles and 
vicissitudes. There is still much to tell of 
her commercial greatness, her various forms 
of government, her Doges, her Podestas, and 
the changes which recent times have wrought. 
But such records would require volumes: 
we have attempted only to tell of a few of 
the inscriptions, monuments, and buildings 
which Old Genoa contains, and to read the 
story which they give us of her history and 
ancient might. 





Curiosities of and in our Ancient 
Churches. 


By Henry PHILIBERT FEASEY. 


(Continued from vol. xxxv., p. 364.) 
——< 
III. 

AN Laster sepulchres little need be 
said. They are recesses, either 
plain or more or less elaborated, 
usually found on the north side of 
the chancels of our old churches, and wherein 
the Host, and sometimes the altar cross as 
well, were enshrined in commemoration of 
the burial of the Redeemer, from the evening 
of Good Friday till the morning of Easter 
Day. Examples are by no means rare, and 
are very varied, ranging from a plain un- 
adorned arched recess as at Hempstead-cum- 
Eccles Church, Norfolk; St. Mary’s (north 
chapel), Haddenham, Bucks—a good speci- 
men of thirteenth-century work; and St. 
Martin’s, Canterbury; to the beautifully 
elaborated specimens at Lincoln Cathedral, 
circa 1350; Heckington, circa 1380; and 
Northwold, circa 1480, the most remarkable 
in the county of Lincoln. The latter example 
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(figured in the Vestusta Monumenta) is partly 
hollowed in the wall on the north side of the 
chancel, and partly projects from it. Below, 
in front of the altar-tomb— for in some 
instances the tomb of the founder of the 
church was utilized or expressly built for the 
purpose —are four sleeping soldiers, the 
guardians of the sepulchre. The upper part 
is a mass of niches and tabernacle work. It 
is 12 feet high and g feet long, thus exceed- 
ing both the Lincoln Cathedral and Heck- 
ington examples. Besides the sleeping 
soldiers, sculptures of the rising Christ and 
of the angel-ministrants often adorned these 
Easter sepulchres. 

In many old churches is found, often close 
to the ground, and usually, but not always, 
on the south side or south-west angle of the 
church or chancel, small unglazed windows, 
known amongst archeologists and antiquaries 
as Low side windows. To-day they are 
found frequently built up, or with an iron 
grille or bars filling the aperture, or, as at 
Kenilworth, Warwickshire, formerly a wooden 
shutter, opening inwardly. They are rare 
before the thirteenth century. Early examples 
occur at Caistor, North Hincksey, Lincoln- 
shire—one of the latest (fifteenth century) 
—and Frowlesworth, Leicestershire. The 
purpose and use of these windows is often more 
a matter of conjecture than anything else, for 
antiquaries are not agreed upon the subject. 
It is quite evident from their position that 
their introduction was not for the purpose of 
giving additional light to the buildings where 
they are found, for the light derived from 
them chiefly falls upon the church floor. 
That their object was not the admission of 
additional light may be proved by the 
example at Wensley Church, Yorkshire, 
where one of these windows is actually 
appended below another window which forms 
part of a set inserted at the usual height. 
For the most part, however, they are found 
alone. A more common assertion appro- 
priates them to the use of persons suffering 
from contagious disease, as lazars or lepers— 
hence leper-windows-——who might by this 
means participate in the church service, 
watch the procession of the Host, and 
receive the Blessed Sacrament, passed to 
them on a forked stick, without entering the 
building. But in the reign of Edward I. 


it was ordered that ‘no leper shall be going 
about in the city, or make sojourn there by 
night or by day, under pain of imprisonment, 
but such persons shall have a common 
attorney for themselves to go each Sunday to 
the parish churches to collect alms for their 
sustenance.” Another conjecture put forth 
is that these windows, being in the vicinity 
or in connection with the site of the stalls, 
would be more likely used as a means of 
confessing pilgrims and such - like, without 
obliging them to enter the sacred edifice, 
the more likely than that they were used for 
communicating lepers, for in the majority of 
instances such would be most inconvenient, 
and in many places quite impossible. Thomas 
Bedyll, Clerk of the Council in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and one of the visitors for the 
visitation of religious houses, in a letter to 
Cromwell, says: “ We think it best that the 
place wher thes frires have been wont to hire 
outtward confessions of al commers at certen 
tymes of the yere be walled up and that use 
to be for-doen for ever” (Letters relating to 
the Suppression of the Monasteries—Camden 
Society). At Landewednack, Cornwall, a 
rude block of stone is placed beneath the 
window at a lower level than the rest, to 
permit the outsiders to see a particular altar. 
The medizval tradition of the term “leper- 
window” and its historical associations, how- 
ever, seems to be scouted and ignored of 
late by modern antiquaries, and they appear 
to do so on somewhat good ground, for it 
has been asserted as a fact that the term is 
scarcely half a century old, having been first 
applied by Mr. Street upon the discovery 
of a distemper painting behind the stalls in 
the chapel at Windsor, thought to represent 
the communication of a leper at one of these 
windows. Another supposition is that they 
were used in the distribution of doles, and 
another connects them with a very different 
purpose, z.¢., the burial of the dead prior 
to the period when the body was brought 
into the church. Commanding, as they do 
in nearly all cases, a view of that part of the 
churchyard used for burying, it is suggested 
that it was customary to open this window 
for the priest to say the greater part of the 
office. The projecting book-ledge found 
upon the jambs of some of them would give 
some colouring to such a supposition, the 
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windows being in all cases shuttered, and not 
glazed. On the other hand, it is not at all 
unlikely that they may have had some con- 
nection with mortuary celebrations of the 
Holy Eucharist. The most prevalent idea 
of their use, however, is that they were used 
for ringing the Sanctus-bell out of them, 
before the introduction of Sanctus-bell-cotes, 
in order to apprise the parishioners prevented 
from attending the services of the most 
solemn portions of the Divine office, par- 
ticularly the consecration of the Host. Much 
credence has been given to this supposition 
from such windows being found usually on the 
side nearest the village, but, alas! the Sacrist 
of Ely, Mr. W. E. Dickson, in a communica- 
tion to the Builder on this subject, taking 
the very instructive example at Ely, proceeds 
therewith to explode the whole conjecture. 
Let him speak for himself: ‘‘ Prior Cranden’s 
Chapel, or oratory, a little gem of fourteenth- 
century work, though thoroughly lighted by 
six large windows, has a low window of 
charming design in each of its north and 
south walls. The chapel is built upon a 
crypt or undercroft, of considerable height. 
Hence the external sills of these windows 
are at a level of some 1o or 12 feet above 
that of the ground, and there could be 
no peeping in from the outside by lepers 
or any other persons unless ladders were 
reared up for the purpose. The tinkling of 
a hand-bell from either of these windows 
seems improbable, when it is remembered 
that the chapel was the private oratory of 
the Prior, and had no concern with citizens 
dwelling outside the precincts of the abbey : 
such a tinkling would have been audible 
only to the members of his household. 
Moreover, the chapel has a bell-cote, in which 
the Sanctus-bell was probably hung. This 
bell-cote forms the termination of a newel 
staircase at the north-west angle of the 
building, and as I can discover no trace of 
friction or grooving by a bell-rope, I fancy 
the bell was struck at the proper moment by 
a person posted at the head of the stairs, 
where there is a niche or recess in which he 
possibly stood. Standing there, he would 
be within 6 feet of the northern low window, 
and would supersede the necessity for open- 
ing it and ringing a hand-bell.” 

Such is the brief, somewhat shortly put, 


on behalf of the low side window, and in 
the absence of any definite decision on the 
subject the reader must perforce be left to 
his own choice. The Church of Othery, 
Somerset, has a unique specimen with a 
perforation in an external buttress to com- 
mand the opening. The low side window at 
Warlingham, Surrey, contains a semicircular 
recess in its sill, and the usual rebate for a 
shutter: a hinge hook was found in one of 
the stone joints. Before the restoration the 
opening was cased in cement and glazed, 
but enough of the old stonework remained 
to enable the opening to be restored, and an 
oak shutter to be replaced in it. St. Mary’s 
Church, Barton-on-Humber, has a low side 
window of the fourteenth century, but blocked 
up probably in the middle of the next 
century (nearly a century before the Reforma- 
tion) by the erection of a chancel arch to 
support the clerestory which was then added 
to thenave. Other examples are at Downton 
Church, Salisbury (a fine one in the chancel) ; 
Charlton, Hants ; Cortlinstock, Notts (barred 
with two upright and two transverse iron 
bars) ; at East Langdon, Dover (with paint- 
ing on the inner stones), and Frinsbury, 
Kent, said to be the only two in the county ; 
Montacute, Somerset (with iron staple re- 
maining on which hung the shutter) ; Tarrant 
Rushton, Dorset (together with a squint 
filled with tracery); South Weald, Essex 
(curious double light in chancel); Chesham ; 
Morpeth old parish church, and Kenton, 
Devon (end of north aisle). 

While speaking of Sanctus-bell-cotes it may 
not be out of place to say a word about them 
here, for in some ancient churches the 
Sanctus-bell was hung in a turret especially 
erected for it, generally over the chancel 
arch. ‘These Sanctus-bell-cotes, or turrets, 
remain attached to many churches—aeg., 
Brancepeth Church, Durham ; and Godshill 
(All Saints’—on south transept gable). 
At Llanelly Parish Church it was retained 
till quite recently, when, having got a bit 
rickety, it was taken down. Even the 
Sanctus-bell itself has by peculiar good 
fortune remained in a few cases, as at Long 
Compton, Warwickshire ; Claydon, Suffolk ; 
and East Meon, Hants (south-west window 
of tower, and still called the “Saint’s Bell) ; 
St. Mary’s, Thame, Oxon ; St. Mary’s, Prest- 
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bury, Cheshire; and St. Mary’s, Childrey, 
Berks (in an open window on south side of 
tower). An old bell, engraved Santa 
Katerina, ora pro nobis, at St. Nicholas’s, 
Rodmersham, near Sittingbourne, Kent, is 
said to be a Sanctus-bell, as probably was 
the bell dedicated to St. Augustine at Christ- 
church Priory, Hants, to judge from its 
inscription. In Scarning- Church, East 
Dereham, Norfolk, and Hawstead, Suffolk, 
the Sanctus-bell still hangs within the church 
—in the former case on a rood beam, almost 
new, and probably of Mary’s reign, and in 
the latter above the Perpendicular screen on 
the south side, and is 6 inches in diameter. 
Within the beautiful decorated piscina of 
Gumfreston Church, Pembroke, South Wales, 
stands a Sanctus-bell of good bronze metal, 
8 inches high, unfortunately cracked. 
Llanfair Dyffrin-Clwyd Church, Ruthin, has 
another, but dated only A.D. 1723. 

Among other curiosities may be reckoned 
the Hayioscope, which is found in many 
old churches up and down the country. 
They are known under a variety of names— 
squints, squinches, spying-holes, or spying- 
pipes, and even as sound-holes. They are 
narrow slits, or obliquely arranged openings 
converging generally towards the altar, 
pierced through walls and piers in a slanting 
direction, and so arranged that persons on 
one side of the masonry are thus enabled to 
obtain a view of what is transpiring on the 
other side at a considerable distance from it. 
Generally speaking, they are directed to- 
wards the eastern part of the building, thus 
affording a view of the high altar or the 
altars in the chantry chapels, or at least that 
part of them which would obtain a sight of 
the Host at its elevation; yet there are 
exceptions tothis general rule, for at Burghley- 
on-Sands the hagioscope affords no view of 
the altar. They are frequently found on one 
or both sides of the chancel arch, by which 
means the worshippers in the side- aisles 
could witness the elevation of the Host. At 
St. John’s, Winchester, on each side of the 
chancel arch, within the screen, are hagio- 
scopes, one looking from the south aisle 
toward the altar, the other toward the Easter 
Sepulchre in the north aisle. Bridgwater 
Church has a hagioscope which passes 
through three walls in the same direction. 
Good specimens are at Minster Lovell and 
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Great Hoseley, Oxfordshire; St. Helen’s, . 
Bishopsgate, richly ornamented of six open- 
ings, affording a view of the high altar from 
the cloisters to those prevented from attend- 
ance in choir ; at Mitton, near Clitheroe, with 
original shutter behind (the possibly more 
recent) glazing. An Early English hagio- 
scope, of somewhat uncommon form, and in 
a peculiar position, was discovered at the 
restoration of Limpfield Church, Surrey. 
The curious little church of Stoke Charity, 
Hants (left of the chancel arch), has a hagio- 
scope with a double slope, one way affording 
a view of the chancel, the other of the 
chantry chapel. The hagioscope upon the 
north side of the chancel of Meopham 
Church, Kent, though bricked up, has still 
its original iron grating or grille. The 
Church of St. Cury, or Corantyne (con- 
secrated Bishop of Cornwall by St. Martin, 
died 401), near Gunwalloe, Cornwall, has a 
remarkable hagioscope formed at the juncture 
of chancel and transept “ by a large chamfer 
of the angle, supported by a detached shaft 
and arches to small responds of similar 
character.” There are similar ones at 
Landewednack and St. Mawgan. 
Hagioscopes are not alone confined to the 
chancel, but occur in various parts of the 
building. A very curious one destroyed in 
1851 A.D., at the restoration of St. Mary’s, 
Bridgwater, Somerset, commanded a view of 
the high altar from the north porch. The 
sacristy or vestry of St. Andrew’s, Wingfield, 
Suffolk, has a room over it where two hagio- 
scopes pierce the wall, and another com- 
mands the altar from the sacristy itself. 
Wath Church, York, has a similar narrow 
opening from an upper room toward the 
altar. By means of these openings the 
acolytes probably watched the progress of 
the service and ascertained the proper time 
for their attendance at the high altar. 
Neither were they exclusively appropriated 
by churches, for they are to be found in 
the chapels of the great castles. Thus, the 
walls of the second chapel on the third 
story of Beverstone Castle, Gloucester— 
11 feet 4 inches long by 7 feet 5 inches 
wide—are both pierced with squints, enabling 
the occupants of the adjoining rooms to see 
and hear the celebrant of the Mass. The hinges 
yet remain, showing they could be closed on 
the outside by shutters. At Cannington, 
D 
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Somerset, “‘ Street Farm,” an ancient manor- 
house belonging to Lord Cavan, has a very 
small domestic chapel, with just room enough 
for priest and acolyte, preserving its piscina, 
aumbry and remains of its altar, which was 
commanded from the living-rooms by three 
squints. The chapel of Compton Castle, 
Devon, has likewise two hagioscopes from 
other rooms looking towards the altar. 
Sometimes a sedile is found thus pierced, 
and in other rare instances chantry piscinz 
may be met with through which hagioscopes 
have been opened. 

Among the finest Fonts which have come 
down to us are the remarkable examples at 
Winchester Cathedral ; East Meon, Hants ; 
and St. Michael’s, Southampton, which are 


FONT—WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


of black marble, Byzantine in character, and 
in their carvings bear a strong resemblance 
to one another, all being probably the work 
of the same sculptor. Although a much 
higher antiquity has been commonly assigned 
to them, there is no reason to believe them 
earlier than the twelfth century. The designs 
on the four sides of the example at Winchester 
are partly baptismal symbols—the salaman- 
der and the drinking doves—and partly 
represent events from the life of St. Nicholas 
of Myra, and were carved probably between 
the years 1170 to 1200 A.D., and in great 
honour among the Normans. At East Meon 
the subjects chosen for representation are the 
Expulsion from Paradise, with their sub- 
sequent instruction in the arts of husbandry 
and spinning. 
(To be continued.) 


A British School at Rome. 


~~ 


VERY strong committee, including 
nearly all the members of that of 
the British School at Athens, has 

~~ been formed to bring the following 

scheme before the public. We have great 
pleasure in commending the appeal to the 
attention of our readers. It is, indeed, a 
matter of surprise that the initiation of such 
an undertaking should have been so long 
delayed. The following is the scheme: 

“The British School at Athens has now 
been in existence for thirteen years, and in 
spite of its comparatively slender resources, 
it has won for itself an honourable place by 
the side of the older and wealthier Schools 
of France and Germany. 

“But a British School at Rome has still 
to be established. Germany, France, Austria, 
and now the United States, all possess more 
or less well-equipped institutions; Great 
Britain, almost alone among the great 
European States, is unrepresented. 

“The time has surely come when this 
omission should be supplied. For many 


years past excellent work has been done in 


Rome by British scholars, archzologists, 
topographers, historians, and students of art. 
Every winter season finds British students at 
work there in one line of study or another, 
while the number of educated travellers who 
visit Rome steadily increases. 

“What is needed in Rome is what is now 
provided at Athens, a recognised British 
centre of study and research, which should 
offer to British students the advantages which 
German, French, and American students 
already enjoy. 

“The establishment of such a School 
would be warmly welcomed by the Com- 
mittee of the School at Athens, not only on 
general grounds, but because of the oppor- 
tunity it would give to their own students to 
complete the training received at Athens by 
a period of study at Rome, and vice versa. 
The two British Schools would, in fact, help 
and strengthen each other. 

“Tt has also been ascertained that the 
proposal has the cordial approval of English 
residents in Rome, and of H.M. Ambassador 
to the Quirinal. 

“The work to be done by a British School 
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at Rome would in many respects be similar 
to that at present done by the School at 
Athens. 

“1, It would be a training-ground for 
students fresh from the Universities or other 
institutions, who would receive there the 
help and guidance which are perhaps more 
needed in Rome, with its complex history 
and varied interests, than anywhere else. 

“2. It would serve as a centre round 
which more mature students would naturally 
group themselves. Such a recognised centre 
would not only stimulate intercourse and 
sympathy between workers who are now 
isolated, but would, as the experience of the 
older Schools in Rome has shown, make 
more concerted and _ continuous work 
possible. 

“3, The School would also, it may be 
hoped, prove of assistance to British visitors 
anxious for information and advice in the 
study of the perplexing confusion of monu- 
ments with which the traveller is confronted 
in Rome. 

“On the other hand, there would be differ- 
ences, due to differing conditions. In the 
case of the School at Athens, the excavation 
of ancient sites has naturally formed an im- 
portant part of the work. But a British 
School at Rome would, like the existing 
foreign Schools, be debarred from excavation 
by the rules of the Italian Government. 
Though, however, excavation is out of the 
question, there would be plenty of work to 
be done in topographical exploration, in the 
study of museums, and in the examination 
of the results yielded by the excavations 
undertaken by the Italian authorities. In 
addition, we may refer to the growing im- 
portance of the prehistoric antiquities dis- 
covered in recent years, and to the field for 
investigation offered by Magna Grecia and 
Sicily. 

“Tt is obvious, too, that in some respects 
the work of a School at Rome would be 
more many-sided than is possible at Athens. 
It would be less predominantly classical and 
archeological, and its students would be 
found in the galleries, libraries, and churches, 
as well as in the museums, on the Palatine, 
and in the Forum. A School at Rome would 
also be a natural centre from which work 
could be directed and organized at Naples, 
Florence, Venice, and elsewhere in Italy. 


‘* It is not, therefore, only to those who are 
interested in classical history or archeology 
that the proposed School should be of service, 
but equally to students of Christian An- 
tiquities, of Medizval History, of Palzo- 
graphy, and of Italian Art. 

“Tt is clearly desirable that the School at 
Athens and the School at Rome should be 
closely and intimately connected, and should, 
if possible, be managed by a single Com- 
mittee ; and that the Universities, the British 
Museum, and other learned bodies should 
be given as direct an interest as possible in 
both. It would, moreover, be of great im- 
portance to connect the Record Office, and 
its representatives in Italy, with the School 
at Rome. 

‘‘The immediate control of the School 
would necessarily be vested in a director, 
who should be a man of wide sympathies 
and of sufficient attainments and _ stand- 
ing to hold his own with the heads of the 
foreign Schools. 

‘It would be essential to secure a house 
or flat, where at least a library and reading- 
room could be provided, and probably apart- 
ments for the director. 

‘It would also be desirable, as in the case 
of the School at Athens, to offer at least two 
Studentships every year to be held at the 
School. 

“Taking all these needs into considera- 
tion, it is estimated that the smallest sum 
which would be required to establish and 
to maintain the School in any degree of 
efficiency would be for initial outlay £3,000, 
and for income £1,000 a year. 

“It is proposed to issue, in the spring of 
next year, an appeal for the Schools of Rome 
and Athens jointly ; and all persons interested 
in promoting the study of art, archeology, 
and history, medizval as well as classical, are 
earnestly invited to co-operate in making that 
appeal effective. In the meantime, subscrip- 
tions and donations in aid of either School, 
and promises of support, will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by the Hon. 
Treasurer of the British School at Athens, 
Walter Leaf, Esq., 6, Sussex Place, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 

“Further information with reference to 
the proposed Roman School can be obtained 
from Professor H. F. Pelham, Trinity College, 
Oxford ; Professor J. S. Reid, Caius College, 
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Cambridge ; or William Loring, Esq., 2, Hare 
Court, Temple, E.C.” 

The Executive Committee, besides the 
three names last mentioned, includes those 
of Professor Percy Gardner, Mr. F. Haver- 
field, Mr. G. A. Macmillan, and Mr. G. W. 


Prothero. 


Antiquarian jews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading.) 
— > 
Tue German Government is said to have acquired 
by purchase Dr. Schliemann’s residence in Phidias 
Street, Athens, with the intention of housing its 
Archeological Institute there. 


A number of important - a been made 
at Valle Crucis Abbey, Llangollen, where excava- 
tions have been proceeding for some time, under 
the direction of the Rev. Trevor Owen. Whilst 
excavating along the south cloister, near the re- 
fectory, a Roman bath was disclosed, with the re- 
mains of hypocaust and Roman pottery. An 
ancient Celtic cross was also discovered, and a 
tombstone of the twelfth century. 
3 

At the invitation of the overseers of St. Margaret 
and St. John, Westminster, a large company 
assembled at the Westminster Town Hall yesterday 
afternoon, when the Westminster tobacco - box, 
cigar-box, snuff-box, the burgesses’ loving-cup and 
mace, the Spencer-Smith chain and badge, and 
other insignia of the City of Westminster, were 
exhibited. The guests, who numbered about 500, 
included many members of Parliament and repre- 
sentatives of numerous local bodies. The West- 
minster tobacco-box, in its original form, was pre- 
sented to the Past Overseers’ Society of West- 
minster in 1713 by Henry Monck, one of their 
number. It was at that time a horn tobacco-box, 
of about 3 ounces capacity, and was said to have 
been bought at Horn Fair, Plumstead, for 4d. 
In recognition of the gift, the recipients decorated 
it with a rim of silver, bearing the donor’s name. 
On the appointment of new overseers the custody 
of the box was entrusted to the senior member of 
their body, who, with his colleagues, placed an 
inscribed silver ornament on the lid. The over- 
seers for the next year affixed a band of silver to 
the sides, others in their turn added further plates, 
until the box was entirely covered with engraved 
silver. An outer case was then found necessary, 
and gradually became enclosed in silver in like 
manner, each body of the overseers adding some 
ornament during their year of office. Other cases 
were added from time to time, until the additions 
of 186 years have increased the dimensions of the 
“box” from about 3 inches by 5 inches to about 
24 inches across by 30 inches high, and in weight 


it has grown from a few ounces to more than 
100 pounds. A programme of music was rendered 
during the afternoon.—Times, November 30. 


WOVOVVTVTTTTN 
SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HopceE sold 
on Wednesday and yesterday the collection of 
English and Colonial coins and tokens, the 
property of Mr. George Deakin. The 363 lots 
realized a total of {904 6s., and included the 
following: Charles I. Oxford pound, 1642, £15 5s. 
(Ready). Charles I. pattern half-crown, 1642, £6 
(Spink). Commonwealth pattern half-crown, by 
Blondeau, 1651, £9 (Spink). George IV. pattern 
crown, by Mills, 1820, £9 (Spink). Victoria pattern 
half-penny, first coinage, 1860, £13 15s. (Verity); this 
is called a pattern as there was no coinage of half- 
pennies of this type in this year. Canada pattern 
halfpenny, 1794, by Ponthon, bronzed proof, £13 5s. 
(Thomas). Jersey silver five-shilling token, 1809, 
struck over a Spanish dollar, £23 10s. (Ready). 
Isle of Man, Peel, Castle five-shilling token, 1811, 
proof, £24 (Spink). A half-crown token of the 
same type, £16 (Spink). Hong Kong pattern 
dollar, 1864, of Victoria, £10 1os. (Lincoln), Hong 
Kong pattern dollar or tael, diademed bust of 
Queen to left, £11 (Lincoln). East Indies ‘ Port- 
cullis piece of eight,’’ or dollar of Queen Elizabeth, 
1660, £11 15s. (Ready); and a Bombay rupee of 
Charles II., 1678, £13 15s. (Spink).—Times, Novem- 


ber 17. 
5 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON AND Woops sold on 
Friday a variety of porcelain, decorative objects, 
and furniture from numerous private sources. The 
principal articles included the following: A 
Louis XIV. oblong library-table of inlaid woods, 
mounted with masks, scroll handles, escutcheons, 
and corner ornaments of chased ormolu, 58 inches 
by 28 inches, £320 (Partridge). An old English 
writing-table, carved with a frieze of arabesque 
foliage, birds’ and lions’ masks, 67 inches by 
37 inches, £14 tos. (Ramus). An old English 
cabinet, carved with emblematic figures, busts, 
festoons, etc., 75 inches high, £18 (Wills). An old 
English mahogany settee, with open double back, 
22 guineas (Wills). Two Charles II. oak arm- 
chairs, the borders carved with crowns, foliage, 
etc., £24 (Wills). An old Flemish marqueterie 
cabinet, the panels and borders inlaid with vases 
and friezes of flowers, etc., 52 guineas (Ledger).— 
Times, November 27. 


VVVVVVYVVVVVV" 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Henry BrapsHaw Society, November 15. — 
Annual meeting, the Bishop of Salisbury, presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The report showed the finances 
and membership of the society to be highly satis- 
factory. During the past year the Rosslyn Missal, 
the Roman Missal of 1474, and the Processional of 
the Nuns of Chester had been distributed amongst 
members, and it was expected that the Coronation 
Book of Charles V. of France would be issued in 
about a fortnight. For future years the council 
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had in view a facsimile in collotype of English 
Hore B.V.M. of the eleventh century; three 
Coronation Orders; the Consuetudinary of St. 
Augustine's, Canterbury ; collotypes of early manu- 
scripts of the three Creeds, edited by Mr. Burn; 
the Benedictional and Pontifical of Robert of 
Jumiéges; the Pie; and the Hereford, Brigettine, 
Colbertine and Durham Breviaries.—The officers 
of the society for the coming year were elected.— 
Athenaum, November 18. 


Numismatic Society, November 16.—Sir J. Evans, 
president, in the chair.—Mr. C. J. P. Cave, Mr. R. 
Cull, and Mr. F. B. Welch were elected members. 
—Mr. R. A. Hoblyn exhibited some rare coins of 
the Irish series, amongst which were the base 
groat of Mary, the Dublin halfpenny of 1679, the 
white-metal groat of James II., and ‘‘ Voce Populi” 
farthings.—Mr. F. A. Walters showed an Irish 
double of Edward IV., and a groat of Richard III. 
of his first coinage. Both pieces were struck at 
Drogheda.—Mr. L. A. Lawrence exhibited a series 
of pennies of Edward the Confessor, of the type of 
a small cross and pyramids on the reverse. The 
obverses showed considerable variety in the bust of 
the King.—Sir Hermann Weber read a paper on 
“ Recent Finds of Archaic Greek Coins in Egypt,” 
more particularly in reference to one lately made 
at Sakha, in the Fayum. The coins from the last 
hoard described by Sir Hermann Weber were all 
of the sixth century B.c.? and came from various 
parts of the Greek world, Diczea in Thrace, Lete 
and Neapolis in Macedonia, Corinth, Mytilene, 
the islands of AEgina and Naxos and Cyrene. The 
similarity between this and previous finds in Egypt 
was mentioned, and the author suggested that their 
importation must have taken place about the period 
of the Persian invasion, B.c. 525.—-Mr. F. Haver- 
field communicated an account of a hoard of Roman 
coins found at Carhayes, in Cornwall, in 1869. 
The find consisted entirely of base denarii, some 
2,100 in number, which extended from the reign of 
Valerian to that of Probus (aD. 253-282). The 
reigns most fully represented were those of Galli- 
enus, Victorinus, Tetricus senior, Tetricus junior, 
and Claudius Gothicus. —Atheneum, December 2. 


Society oF AnTiguaries, November 30.— Viscount 
Dillon (president) in the chair—Mr. Talfourd Ely 
exhibited two folding reading-desks, one of the 
seventeenth century, ingeniously constructed each 
out of a single piece of oak.—Mr. Read pointed out 
the similarity in construction between these reading- 
desks and those of Arab make used in Egypt and 
elsewhere.—Mr. A. Higgins exhibited an illumin- 
ated and emblazoned copy of the statutes from 
Edward III. to Henry VI. with shields of arms in 
the a initial letters illustrating the gene- 
alogy of the family of Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam, 
Knt., of Mablethorpe, co. Lincoln. Mr. Higgins 
quoted strong presumptive evidence of the identity 
of this Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam as Recorder of 
London and Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Higgins also exhibited two other English MSS. 
of the thirteenth century.—Mr. Harold Brakspear 
read an account of excavations carried out by him, 
with the aid of a grant from the society’s Research 


Fund, for the recovery of the ground-plan of the 
abbey-church of Lacock, Wilts. The main block 
of the buildings is intact, and forms the residence 
of Mr. C. H. Talbot, but the church was destroyed 
temp. Edward VI., when the abbey was converted 
into a mansion. It has now been shown to have 
been an aisleless parallelogram, with an added Lady 
Chapel on the south side of the eastern half. Mr. 
Brakspear also briefly described the buildings in 
general, and illustrated his remarks by lantern- 
slides.—A thenaum, December g. 
25 

British ARCHOLOGICAL AssocIATION. — The 
second meeting of the session was held at 32, Sack- 
ville Street, Piccadilly, on November 15, Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. A. O, 
Collard exhibited several interesting objects re- 
cently discovered, and read some notes descriptive 
of them. One of the most curious was the iron 
point of a broken spearhead which was found in 
August last embedded in an inch plank of Hon- 
duras mahogany by one of the employés of Messrs. 
Tims and Sons, boat-builders of Staines. The 
plank was 2 feet wide and 28 feet long, one of a log 
already sawn up for use by them in boat-building 
The object was first noticed in making a cross-cut 
with the saw, there being no. external evidence 
whatsoever to show the iron was buried in it. 
Oxidized fragments of the wood still adhere tightly 
to the iron. The head as found measures 44 inches 
long, 2 inches wide, and about } inch in thickness. 
Other exhibits comprised a spearhead of bronze 
dredged up from the Thames at Staines, flint 
implements from Beauvais, a Dutch pocket tinder- 
box, shaped like a nutmeg, and steel, and a portion 
of the oak casing, with oak pulley wheels, of a 
window-sash from Hayes Place House, Kent, dated 
1694.—The Rev. Mr. Woodhouseexhibited a curious 
collection of articles all found recently and close 
together in the ground of the Rectory at Merstham, 
in Surrey. They consisted of Roman pottery and 
coins and the ashes of a Roman burial, mingled 
with bits of swords, iron spearheads and pottery of 
medizval date, also a coin of James I. of the Tun 
Mint.—Mr. Fisher exhibited a moidore, dated 1797, 
one of the last coins on which the Kings of England 
claimed to be Kings of France.—A paper by Mr. 
Cann Hughes, M.A., entitled ‘‘ Notes of a Ramble 
in Devon,”’ was read by the hon. editorial secretary, 
the Rev. H. J. D. Astley.—Communicated by the Hon. 


Secretary. 
a 


The annual general meeting of the Socrety oF 
ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on Novem- 
ber 30, Mr. Reginald Macleod, C.B., in the chair.— 
After the office bearers and council for the ensuing 
year had been duly elected, Dr. Christison, the 
secretary, read a report on events of interest to the 
society which have occurred during the past 
session, including the results of the Parliamentary 
Committee’s investigations into the relations of the 
British Museum with the National Museums in 
Edinburgh and Dublin, and an account of the pro- 
gress of excavations at Camelon, near Falkirk, 
Hyndford, near Lanark, Dumbuck on the Clyde, 
and by Sir Francis Barry among the brochs in 
Caithness. 
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GLasGow ARCHZOLOGICAL SociETy.—The annual 
meeting of the Glasgow Archzological Society was 
held on November 16 in the rooms, 207, Bath 
Street. Mr. J. T. T. Brown presided.—The 
annual report, which showed that nineteen new 
members had been added during the year, and that 
the finances were in a satisfactory condition, was 
adopted,—The Rev. Professor Cooper read a paper 
on ‘‘ A Corner in Kent,” in which he described the 
ecclesiological features of Rochester and the sur- 
rounding district.—Professor Young described a 
Papal Bull of Nicholas V., discovered in a ditch 
near the cathedral, and about which there was abso- 
lutely no information, as every document connected 
with the cathedral had disappeared, Cardinal 
Beaton having taken them to the Scots College in 
Paris, where, along with a good deal of Glasgow 
property, they were lost. 
05 

The monthly meeting of the NEwcasTLE SociETy 
OF ANTIQUARIES was held on November 29 in the 
Castle, Mr. C. J. Spence presiding.—Mr. C. J. 
Bates exhibited casts of a stoup found at Darling- 
ton, with armorial shields, sent by Mr. J. P. Prit- 
chett. The arms were those of the Fitz-Hughs of 
Ravensworth. Unfortunately, it was not known 
from what building the stoup was taken. It had 
been found in a rookery in the middle of Darlington, 
and was dated in the reign of Henry VI. The 
pardon, with the Great Seal attached, granted to 
*‘ Bowery ” Charlton for slaying Henry Widdrington 
of Buteland in 1710, belonging to Colonel Lead- 
bitter Smith of Flass, was exhibited by Mr. J. C. 
Hodgson. Mr. Hodgson said the pardon had 
been granted by Queen Anne in 1713 to William 
Charlton of Bower and Reedsmouth, who on 
February 21, 1810, had slain his neighbour, Mr. 
Henry Widdrington of Buteland, near Bellingham. 
—Mr. William Weaver Tomlinson read ‘A Note 
on the Orderly Book of the 2nd Battalion of 
Northumberland Militia, 1798 and 1799,’ and Mr, 
W. S. Corder contributed ‘‘ A Few Remarks on the 
Megalithic Remains in Brittany and on the Roman 
Camp at Jublains,”’ with limelight illustrations, 
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[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.} 


THE UNPUBLISHED LEGENDS OF VIRGIL. Collected 
by Charles Godfrey Leland. London: Elliot 
Stock, 1899. Cloth, 8vo., pp. xx, 208. Price 
6s 


It was a strange freak of fate that made the name 
of Virgil famous throughout the Middle Ages, not 
as a poet, nor even as a prophet or seer in a poetic 


sense, but as a mere sorcerer or enchanter. Dante 
took a higher view of the poet when he chose him 
as his guide, but he shared to some extent the 
superstitious reverence with which medieval 


Italians regarded Virgil. To the peasantry the 
poet was a wonder-worker, a magician; to the 
more lettered folk he was an oracle. Caxton, in 
his translation of the Game and Playe of the Chesse, 
1474, says that Virgil ‘‘ was soverayn in wisedom 
and science, and the moste noble of alle the poetes 
of whome the renome is and shall be durynge the 
world.” It was in Italy that the stories of Virgil's 
magical powers originated, whence they spread 
over most parts of Europe; and it is in Italy that 
legends of the seer are still to be found. Very 
many were collected by Signor Comparetti in the 
second volume of his Virgilio nel Media Aevo, and 
six years ago Mr. D. Nutt issued in his neat brown- 
paper-covered series of ‘‘ Medieval Legends” a 
small collection of Neapolitan Virgilian tales trans- 
lated from a German text. To these collections 
the indefatigable Mr. Leland has now added the 
volume before us, which contains some fifty tradi- 
tions collected at first hand in Italy, and never 
before printed. It is sufficient to make this state- 
ment to show that Mr. Leland has once more laid 
students of folk-lore under no small obligations. 
To most of the legends included in his book the 
collector has added a commentary, written in his 
usual racy and readable style, indicating their sig- 
nification or relations with other traditions. Nearly 
all these wonderful narratives were taken down by 
a fortune-teller or witch among her kind, a woman 
who had had years of practice in finding and re- 
cording such lore, and consequently, says Mr. 
Leland, ‘‘ they very naturally contain much more. 
that is occult, strange, and heathen than can be 
found in the other tales. Thus, wherever there is 
opportunity, magical ceremonies are described and 
incantations given; in fact, the story is often only 
a mere frame, as it were, in which the picture or 
true subject is a lesson in sorcery.” 

We trust that this volume, which forms so note- 
worthy an addition to the library of original tradi- 
tions, involving the most valuable relics of the 
past, will receive such a hearty welcome that Mr. 
Leland may be encouraged to publish the other 
Italian traditions, of which, he says, he has still a 
very large collection. 

*x x 


ARADIA; OR, THE GOSPEL OF THE WITCHES. By 
Charles G. Leland. London: D. Nutt, 1899. 
8vo., pp. xv, 133. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Even yet,” says the author of this remarkable 
little book, ‘‘ there are old people in the Romagna 
of the North who know the Etruscan names of the 
Twelve Gods, and invocations to Bacchus, Jupiter, 
and Venus, Mercury, and the Lares, or ancestral 
spirits, and in the cities are women who prepare 
strange amulets, over which they mutter spells, all 
known in the old Roman time, and who can astonish 
even the learned by their legends of Latin gods, 
mingled with lore which may be found in Cato or 
Theocritus.’’ Mr. Leland was fortunate enough to 
become acquainted some years ago with a woman 
of this class, and has since employed her in collect- 
ing among her fellow-sorceresses the lore and tradi- 
tions of ages long gone by. It was from her that 
he obtained the ‘‘ Gospel ” contained in this book, 
gathered chiefly, it is believed, from oral narration. 
Aradia, it may be explained, is a variant of 
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Herodias, daughter (in the mythology of witch- - 


craft) of Diana, the goddess of the craft, and the 

“Gospel” sets forth her birth, and tells how she 

came down to earth to establish witches and witch- 

craft, and then returned to her home with the gods. 

The book also contains incantations, formulz of 

exorcism, and spells and benedictions connected 

with witchcraft, and in many ways related to the 
mythology of classic times—all of the greatest 
interest and value to students of folk-lore. 

* x 

Lamp AND Haziitt: FURTHER LETTERS AND 
RECORDS HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. Edited 
by William Carew Hazlitt. London: Elkin 
Mathews, 1900. 8vo., pp. xlviii, 152. Price 
4s. 6d. net. 

In the Antiquary for last May, Mr. Hazlitt calen- 
dared a number of letters and papers relating to 
Charles Lamb and William Hazlitt which had 
recently come into his possession on the death of 
an old friend, Mr. Raymond Yates, to whom they 
had been presented by Mr. Hazlitt’s father so long 
ago as 1838. Among these papers were many 
hitherto unpublished, as well as others of which 
inaccurate or imperfectly printed versions had 
appeared. The latter documents Mr. Hazlitt holds 
over ‘‘ till a really final edition—at present imprac- 
ticable from the want of certain important desiderata 
known to exist—-of such of Lamb’s writings as may 
be judged worth perpetuation is undertaken.” The 
remainder—the letters and compositions believed 
to be unpublished—Mr. Hazlitt has included in the 
volume before us, prefacing them with a lengthy 
introduction touching on many points of interest 
to lovers of Lamb and his brother essayist, and 
connecting them with explanatorycomments. The 
new Lamb letters are specially welcome, and on 
pp. 99-102 there is a particularly fine letter from 
Hazlitt to his wife; but probably the part of the 
book which will attract most attention, or, at all 
events, will be turned to with most curiosity, will 
be that in which some new light—not much—is 
shed on that strange infatuation of Hazlitt which 
resulted or exhausted itself in the Liber Amoris. 
The book is neatly produced, has a good index, and 
will be welcomed by all lovers of the two essayists. 

* * * 

THE Story OF TRISTAN AND IsEULT. Rendered 
into English from the German of Gottfried von 
Strassburg by Jessie L. Weston. With designs 
by Caroline Watts. London: D. Nutt, 1899. 
2 vols., minuscule 4to., pp. xvi, 128 and 159. 
Price 4s. net. 

These charmingly-printed and daintily-bound 
volumes form the second instalment of a collec- 
tion of ‘Arthurian Romances” unrepresented in 
Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur.”” They are intended 
for the general reader rather than for the scholar, 
for Miss Weston, in her admirable prose rendering 
of the thirteenth-century work of Gottfried von 
Strassburg, has curtailed here and condensed there, 
with the result that the book is charming to read, 
but is not an exact presentment of Gottfried’s work. 
The story of Tristan and Iseult is probably best 
known to the majority of English readers through 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ The Last Tournament,” founded on 
Malory’s version, which represents the latest and 


most corrupt tradition. It is a very different story 
which appears in these volumes—different in its 
characterizations and in its dénouement; and the 
earlier scenes, which are beautifully rendered, will 
be new to most readers. Miss Weston’s introduc- 
tion is brief, but very much to the point; and the 
same may be said of the few notes at the end of 
each volume. Miss Watts’ designs add greatly to 
the charm of the book, which, in the delightful 
format adopted by the publisher, should command 

a large sale. For permission to reproduce one of 

the designs we are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 

Nutt. 

*x* * * 

EAGLEHAWK AND Crow: A StTupDy OF THE Aus- 
TRALIAN ABORIGINES. By John Mathew, M.A., 
B.D. Illustrations. London: D. Nutt, 1899. 
Cloth, 8vo., pp. xvi, 288. Price 18s. net. 

Considerable additions have been made recently 
to the literature regarding the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia, and Mr. Mathew’'s “ Study” is a valuable 
contribution thereto. Ten years ago the author 
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contributed a competitive essay upon the same 
subject to the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
for which he was awarded the society’s medal and 
a prize. Upon that essay is based the volume 
before us. Mr. Mathew’'s work proceeds upon two 
main lines—an inquiry into the origin, the whence 
of the aborigines, and a survey of their languages. 
The former strikes us as being the more valuable 
part of the book. The chapters devoted to the 
physical characters of the Australians, their dwell- 
ings, clothing, implements, food, laws and institu- 
tions, marriage and burial customs, mutilations, 
corroborees, and superstitions are most interesting, 
and will be valued by ethnologists. With regard 
to the origin of the aborigines, Mr. Mathew’s theory, 
fully argued and ably maintained, is that the first- 
comers were Papuans or Melanesians, and that 
these were followed successively by Dravidian and 
Malay streams. Mr. Mathew identifies the Tas- 
manians, who became extinct within living memory, 
with the original Papuan Australians. ‘ These 
first-comers,” he says, ‘‘the veritable Australian 
aborigines, occupied all the continent, and having 
spread right across to the southern shores, they 
crossed what is now Bass Strait, but which at that 
distant date may have been dry land, and their 
migration terminated in Tasmania.” Mr. Mathew 
makes out a strong case for his theory. The sub- 
ject of the languages of Australia is one which 
appeals more to the philologist than to the ethno- 
logist or anthropologist. A comparative table is 

iven containing fifty-two lists of words. Of these, 
orty-two are Australian, three New Hebridean, two 
Torres Strait, and five Tasmanian. The aggregate 
number of English words is 225. But for the con- 
clusions which Mr. Mathew draws from these lists, 
and from an analysis of the grammatical construc- 
tion of the principal Australian languages, we must 
refer readers to the volume itself. It is a work 
showing considerable learning and much patient 
research, and will be valued by all students of 
eer: ethnology, and folk-lore. There is a 
full index. 


BRENTFORD: LITERARY AND HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
By Fred Turner. First Series. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1898. 8vo., pp. 81. 

This slim little book makes no pretensions to be 

a history of the town to which it relates. It con- 

sists of a series of unconnected sketches, treating of 

such matters as the probable origin of the name of 

Brentford, the battles fought there in 1016 and in 

1642, Brentford Bridge, the establishment of St. 

Laurence’s Church, memorable Brentford houses, 

and various interesting connections between the 

town and literature. The chapters are pleasantly 
written, and form a readable addition to local 
literature. 


* * * 

Several pamphlets are on our table. First comes 
the Magnet, dated November 22, a magazine pub- 
lished in connection with University College, 
Bristol. It contains avery interesting and graphic, 
if all too brief, sketch of ‘‘ Life in a Medizval Uni- 
versity,” by the Rev. Hastings Rashdall, D.C.L. 
The magazine is a bright little sixpennyworth. 
The first part of St. Pancras Notes and Queries has 


reached us. It contains much matter of local 
interest reprinted from the columns of the St. 
Pancras Guardian. Of more general interest is 
Buried Oxford Unearthed (Oxford: Parker and Co., 
price 1s. net), an account of the excavations under- 
taken by the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Society during last August and September. It is 
written by Fraser H. Penny, M.A., and very well 
illustrated from photographs by W. Mansell Merry, 
M.A. The gap in the city wall between the Shel- 
donian Theatre and what was a Lady Chapel stand- 
ing near Smith Gate, or what is now the corner of 
New College Lane, was the subject of the explora- 
tion. Asa result of five weeks’ work, the remains 
of two city walls and a bastion were found, also 
the remains of many house foundations, and a large 
assortment of jugs, pipes, bowls, and pottery of 
various kinds, mostly of sixteenth and seventeenth 


century date. 


Correspondence. 


—_——$— >> 
SILCHESTER—CALLEVA. 
To THE EDITOR. 


‘Fitz GLANVILL”’ appears desirous to throw dust 
in our eyes. It is not clear how the Antonine Iters 
tell us that Calleva was the third most important 
place in Britain. No doubt Silchester stands be- 
tween Winchester and Staines at an angle for 
London; but, then, Winchester is not Venta Bel- 
garum, any more than Silchester is Calleva, as he 
wishes us to infer. Nor is it clear how Iter VII. 
continued would take us through Newbury to 
Cirencester and Gloucester; nor, if diverted, to 
Bath and Wales; or through Old Sarum to Exeter. 
In this latter he has confused Iter XV. with 
Iter VII. 

It might be a satisfaction to learn how the mile- 
ages quoted fit into no other spot in Britain than 
Silchester ; and also how Silchester is a centre alike 
for Winchester, Cirencester, Bath, Gloucester, Old 
Sarum, and Exeter, when it is outside of all of them. 

If the Second Legion was ever at Richborough, 
it was probably at its first arrival in Britain. It 
was afterwards removed westward, as the Romans 
extended their conquests that way, to keep in sub- 
jection the newly-conquered peoples ; for we find it 
at Morden Castle (Isca Dumnoniorum being really 
Dorchester, and not Exeter), and ultimately at 
Caerleon. H. F. Napper. 

December 7, 1899. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 














































